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Cuaprer XXI. 
“Ts MY VIRGIL PASSABLE ?” 


HAVE written that, in a softened and remorseful moment 
Marjorie Bartrand’s heart owned Geoffrey for its master. 

In a character like Marjorie’s, softened and remorseful moods 
are apt, however, to be intermittent. On the evening of Saturday 
her pride had melted, ay, to such a ‘point that, holding her 
tutor’s “love-letter ” between her hands, she went into a storm of 
penitent tears—she, Marjorie Bartrand, whose boast had been that 
there was one woman in Her British Majesty’s domain who 
would shed tears for no man while she lived! 

Looking back upon these things from the cool and bracing 
heights of a Tintajeux Sunday, the girl’s stout spirit recoiled 
with derision from the image of her own weakness. The Seigneur’s 
after-dinner sarcasm, she felt, with tingling cheek, was true of 
aim. She had played a part, unknowingly, in the Arbuthnot 
drama: thanks to Cassandra Tighe, had no doubt treated 
Geoffrey with kindness not his due for the imaginary wife’s sake! 
Now would everything be on a frigidly proper footing. Her 
tutor had shown very good sense in returning property that had 
wrongly fallen into his keeping. Whatever small halo of romance 
hung around his life was dispelled. The construction of Latin 
prose, the working out of mathematical problems, would hence- 
forth go on with dignified and scholarlike serenity. 

But, as a first step, Geoffrey Arbuthnot should hear the truth ! 
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Old Andros happened to give a longer sermon than usual on 
this Sunday morning of June 26—a sermon wearing a French garb 
now, but which was first preached fifty years ago before the 
University of Oxford, and whose polished sentences breathed the 
safe and sleepy theology of its day. The whole of the congrega- 
tion slept, save one; the gentlemanly optimism of eighteen 
hundred and thirty appealing moderately to hearers who in the 
evening would revive beneath the burning eloquence of some 
neighbouring Bethesda or Zion. Marjorie, only, was awake: keen, 
restless, preternaturally stirred to mundane thoughts and desires as 
she had ever found herself, from her rebellious babyhood upward, 
under the inspiration of a high oak pew and monumental slabs. She 
thought over all her hours with Geoffrey from the first evening 
when she saw him in the Tintajeux drawing-room until their half 
quarrel on Saturday. She thought of her visit to Dinah, of the 
disillusionment wrought in her by the vision of French song- 
books and yellow-backed novels. She thought of the moment 
when she rescued her letter from the Seigneur’s hands! Happily, 
the comedy of errors approached its finish! Geoffrey Arbuthnot 
should hear the truth, should have his masculine vanity soothed 
by no further misinterpretation of her conduct. Into a de- 
bateable land where a mature woman, her heart already touched, 
had shrunk from venturing, Marjorie, with the madcap courage 
of seventeen, resolved to rush. 

As a first step, Geoffrey Arbuthnot should hear the truth! 

And this resolution, formed in the dim religious light of the 
Tintajeux family pew, did not melt away, like too many 
excellent Sunday purposes, under the secular warmth of work-a- 
day open air. When Geoffrey walked into Marjorie’s schoolroom 
on Tuesday morning he found Grim Fate, in a print chintz frock, 
with blossoming maidenly face, ready to place him in the outer 
cold for ever. 

“Good-day to you, Mr. Arbuthnot.” The girl held herself 
stiffly upright, with smileless lips, with hands safely embedded in 
the pockets of her pinafore. “I was much obliged to you for 
returning my ribbon on Saturday, but I need not have put you to 
the trouble, to the expense of postage! I could have waited until 
to-day.” 

Geoffrey, a backward interpreter always of feminine pe- 
tulancy, sought for no latent meaning in her words. Marjorie 
Bartrand had never looked sweeter to him than now, in her fresh 
summer frock, with a livelier damask than usual on her cheeks, 
and with her hands cruelly holding back from their wonted 
friendly greeting. He had it not in his heart, on this June 
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morning, to find a fault in her, inheritress of all the sins of all 
the Bartrands though she might be. 

“ My poverty is heinous, Miss Bartrand, but I could just afford 
the penny stamp required for the postage of your waist belt. 
After the lecture you read me on Saturday morning,” went on 
Geff, good humouredly, “I really dared not face you with that 
morsel of ribbon still in my possession.” 

Marjorie’s lips lost their firmness. Taking her place at the 
schoolroom table, she cleared her throat twice. Then she pushed 
across a pile of copy-books in Geolfrey’s direction. She signed to 
him to be seated, presented him with a bundle of pens, drew 
forward the inkstand. Finally, entrenched, as it were, behind 
the implements which defined their social relationship, she 
delivered herself of the following singular confession : 

“When my lecture, as you please to call it, was given I did not 
know that you existed, Mr. Geoftrey Arbuthnot.” 

“ Miss Bartrand !” 

“The lecture was meant, in good faith, for another person. If 
an apology is needed—there, you have it! I—I had listened to. 
idle gossip,” said Marjorie, taking desperate courage at the sound 
of her own voice, “and so I must say it out, little though I like 
such subjects—and I thought you were a married man, sir. I 
thought so from the first evening you came here. I thought so. 
until the hour when I saw Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot at the rose- 
show.” 

“And your motives—when you called on Dinah?” exclaimed 
Geoffrey, thrown abruptly off his guard. 

“When I called on Mrs. Arbuthnot I believed her to be my 
tutor’s wife. I had heard a great deal about her goodness and her 
beauty. And I had almost grown to hate you,” added Marjorie, 
with one of her terrible bursts of outspokenness, “ for leaving sucl» 
a woman as Dinah at home, neglected, while you amused your- 
self.” . 

Then she lifted her eyes. She was startled to see how Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot’s face had paled ; paled under the incivility, so Marjoric: 
supposed, of her speech. 

“As a fact, of course I never hated you at all.” Her voice 
shook a little. “That gentle, beautiful Mrs. Arbuthnot is not: 
your wife.” 

“Not my wife,” echoed poor Geoffrey absently. 

His tone was chill. Dipping a pen in the ink, he began to 
trace meaningless curves and lines on the cover of the exercise- 
book nearest his hand. During a few seconds he was obviously 
unmindful of his pupil’s presence. 
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“Her lips, with their sad expression, haunt me,” remarked 
Marjorie presently. “ Mrs. Gaston Arbuthnot, I should think, must 
be the most beautiful woman in the world.” 

“As she is certainly the truest and best.” Geff had got back 
his self-possession. He spoke his credo as valiantly as though 
Marjorie Bartrand’s eyes were not fixed upon him. “ And so,” he 
found voice to say, “you would actually believe, on hearsay 
evidence, that a girl like Dinah would have chosen me foi 
her husband, and I—have neglected her ? ” 

Geoffrey laughed, not very joyously, then taking up another 
copy-book he glanced with mechanical show of attention over a 
sentence or two of Marjorie’s Latin translation. He held the 
page upside down,—a fact which her memory, in after-times, 
might recall as significant. 

“I honestly believed you to be married. Have you forgotten 
the first evening you walked out to Tintajeux—that evening when 
I told you the Bon Espoir was a good omen for our friend- 
ship?” 

“A fortnight ago to-day. I have not forgotten it.” 

“I looked upon you as my friend before I saw you. I had 
heard your history—the history, it would seem, of your cousin 
Gaston! I honoured a man who had had the courage of his 
opinions. I respected, I drew to you on account of the wife you 
had chosen. And now, Mr. Arbuthnot,” exclaimed Marjorie hotly, 
“the comedy of errors is finished. Ihave learned my mistake, you 
see. And I trust that my apology has been sufficient.” 

This time Geoffrey broke into a fit of wholesome, unconstrained 
laughter. 

“Tam afraid I see through everything, Miss Bartrand. Your 
apologies say too much. I have been treated with humanity by 
accident, and may count upon dark days for the future. That I 
am not married is my misfortune,” he added, watching her face, 
“a misfortune which, if I could only thereby re-establish myself 
in your favour, I would gladly remedy.” 

“Would you?... do you mean... ” 

And then, looking up into her tutor’s eyes, Marjorie knew that 
they were both of them talking un-wisdom, were trenching as 
nearly on the forbidden ground of sentiment as a young man and 
woman who had met for the hard study of classics and mathe- 
matics could well do. 

“TI believe I got through some fair work, yesterday,” she 
remarked, with an air of cold business. ‘“ As Wednesday is to be 
wasted on folly, we may as well lose no time now. It is your 
system never to praise, sir,—a good one, doubtless. Yet I hope 
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you will think my Virgil passable. I promise you it was done 
without the crib.” 

Geff read the halting translation aloud, no longer holding the 
manuscript upside down. He did not think Marjorie’s Virgil 
passable, and put the copy-book aside without a word of comment. 
He showed himself severer than usual over Greek aorists, was 
stringent, to cruelty, in regard of Marjorie’s shakiest point, her 
mathematics. But at last when the professional work was over, 
when he had risen to take leave, Geoffrey Arbuthnot extended his 
hand to his pupil as the girl’s heart knew he had never done 
before. 

“You have tolerated me hitherto,” he told her, “for my 
imaginary wife’s sake. Do you think you can tolerate me, in 
future, for my own?” 

With his eyes fixed on her face, her small fingers crushed in 
his grasp, Marjorie’s cheeks turned the colour of a pomegranate. 

“You know. . . you ought to have been the other Arbuthnot 
cousin,” she stammered, glancing up under her long lashes, then 
drawing her hand away, warily. 

“T ought, you think, to have been Gaston? He would never 
have pleaded, as I plead, for toleration. Every woman living 
would tolerate Gaston, of her own free will.” 

“ Except Marjorie Bartrand. Pray make one exception to your 
rule. I come of an arbitrary and stiff-necked race. We—we 


Tintajeux people belong to minorities. We like, in most cases 
dislike, where we can.” 


“Give me credit, for a short time longer, of being the other 
Arbuthnot cousin,” Geoffrey whispered as he left her. “ Dislike 


me only as much as you did on that first evening when you 
gathered roses and heliotropes—for my wife!” 


Cuarter XXII. 
LINDA AS AN ART CRITIC, 


WeEpNEsDAY morning’s sun rose cloudless. A few persistent fog 
wreaths lay, even as the day advanced, to leeward of the islands. 
There was an undue ground-swell, although the surface of the 
water glistened, smooth as oil, when the high spring tide began 
to flow in from the Atlantic. None but an inveterate croaker 
could, however, prophesy actual mischief from signs so trivial. 
Lord Rex Basire declared aloud—certain of his guests arriving 
not as the time for departure drew nigh—that the day must have 
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been manufactured expressly for the subalterns’ picnic. No 
wind, no sea, a nicely tempered sun above one’s head, a favourable 
tide—* What more,” asked Lord Rex, “ especially if one add the 
item of a powerful steamer, could the never satisfied heart of 
woman require ?” 

The heart of the most Venerable woman in the island required 
that there should be neither ground-swell nor fog-bank. At the 
eleventh hour came an excuse, on the score of weather, from Madame 
Corbie. The post of chaperon-in-chief stood vacant. Happily 
for the youthful hosts, Rosie Verschoyle’s mother was faithful—a 
little white passive lady, accustomed to the iron rule of grown-up 
daughters, who only stipulated that she should lie down, within 
reach of smelling-salts, before leaving Guernsey harbour, and 
neither be spoken to nor looked at until they arrived in smooth 
water off the coast of France. Old Cassandra, in her scarlet 
cloak, was to the fore, with cans for fish, with crooks for sea- weed, 
with a butterfly net, with stoppered bottles—Cassandra, burthened 
by a sole regret—that she had left her harp behind. If these 
young people had wished, in mid ocean, to dance, how willingly 
would Cassandra have harped to them! Doctor Thorne and 
his Linda were punctual; so were the trio of pretty de 
Carteret sisters whom poor Mrs. Verschoyle, according to a trite 
figure of speech, was to “look after.” And still Rex Basire 
glanced vainly along the harbour road for the only guests 
concerning whose advent he cared. The steam was up; the 
skipper stood ready on the bridge. In another ten minutes the 
Princess of necessity must quit her moorings, and still the 
sunshine of Dinah Arbuthnot's face was wanting. 

“You -look frightfully careworn, Lord Rex,” said Rosie 
Verschoyle with malicious intonation, as she followed the 
direction of his glances. “Pray, has your lobster salad not 
arrived? Is your ice melting? Ordves some anxiety even yet 
more tragic disturb your peace?” 

“There they are—no, by Jove! only the men. Twelve feet 
two of the Arbuthnot cousins!” exclaimed Lord Rex, with frank 
disrespect of Rosie’s sympathy. “Is it possible Mrs. Arbuthnot 
can have thrown us over? The thought is too atrocious!” 

The tall figures of Gaston and Geoffrey—twelve feet two of 
the Arbuthnot cousins—were descending by quick strides the 
st: pway that forms a short cut from the High Town of Peters- 
port to the quay. Before Rex Basire’s disappointment had had 
time to formulate itself more coherently, a clatter of ponies’ hoofs, 
a rush of wheels, made themselves heard round the corner of the 
adjacent harbour road. A few instants later, and the welcomest 
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sight the world could, just then, have offered to Lord Rex was 
before him: Marjorie Bartrand, in her pony carriage, and at 
Marjorie’s side, fairer than all summer mornings that ever dawned, 
the blushing lovely face of Dinah Arbuthnot. 

“ Have we to apologise? Are we really behind our time?” 
cried Gaston, as Lord Rex came forward to welcome them at the 
gangway. “It has been a case of the fox and the goose and the 
bunch of grapes. My wife would not start without Miss Bartrand ; 
Geff would not start without my wife. I was not allowed to 
start alone. The most delightful weather!—and the most 
delightful party,” added Gaston, looking at the sunlit world 
around him with his pleasantest expression. ‘‘ Miss Verschoyle, the 
Miss de Carterets—Marjorie Bartrand! Why, all the pretty 
faces in Guernsey are assembled on board the Princess!” 

The four or five hours that followed were hours destined to be 
marked with a red letter in the calendar of Dinah’s life. She felt 
the youth at her heart, enjoyed the salt freshness of the morning, 
entered into the mirth and spirit of the expedition like a child. 
Gaston’s conduct was unexceptiouable. Sketch-book in han, before 
they had quitted the harbour, he tvok his place beside his wife— 
jotting down effects of sky or wave or passing fishing boat in 
his note-book. He remained beside her throughout the voyage. 
The pretty island girls, capital sailors all of them, chatted in 
picturesque twos and threes with their bachelor hosts. Lord Rex 
Basire devoted himself, with a show of perfect impartiality, to 
every one. 

Ii this was growing used to the perils of a factitious world, the 
first plunge into a soci«l vortex where more neophytes sink than 
swim, Dinah fou:d the process distinctly pleasant. And I am 
afraid the thought of Linda, efface | for once, in grim earnestness, 
by all-effacing sea-sickness down below, failed to take the edge 
off Mrs. Gaston Arbuthnot’s enjoyment, 

Herm, with its fringe of shell-spangled sands, was soon left 
behind. The high table-land of Surk became a fairy-like vision, 
hauging suspended, as on Mahomet’s thread, between hoaven and 
sea, ere it vanished out of ken. After an hour’s steady steaming, 
Alderney’s tall cliffs were sighted through the ha-e; and then, 
shortly before one, the south-west swell gave signs of lessening. 
The Princess was to leeward of the Point of Bartleur, and lunch, 
served after a desultory and scrambling fashion, began to find 
hearty welcome among the watchers on deck. 

At the cheery whizzing of champagne corks old Doctor Thorne 
aroused himself from a comfurtable siesta he had been enjoying in 
the bows, and came aft. The sight of Linda’s husbaud, a tumbler 
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of Méet in his hand, his puggareed hat pushed back from his sun- 
shrivelled Indian visage, brought back the thought of Linda 
Thorne to the general mind. 

“Mrs. Thorne! Shall Mrs. Thorne not have champagne sent 
to her?” cried Gaston, who was reclining, a picture of virtuous 
contentment, beside his wife. ‘Or, better still, now that we 
have a smooth deck, Doctor, shall Mrs. Thorne not come up into 
the light of day ?” 

The old Doctor shook his head as he accepted a goodly plate of 
lobster salad from the steward’s boy. 

“Poor girl! My poor dear Lin! A typically severe case of 
mal de mer always. Stop a bit—no hurry—just give me a trifle 
more of the dressing. I have collected a mass of data about sea- 
sick persons,” observed the Doctor, draining down his champagne, 
with relish, “and I am wholly against any attempt at nourishing 
them. Quite a mistake to administer stimulants. (Thank you, 
Lord Rex, you may give me another quarter of a tumbler of your 
excellent Moet.) A mistake to imagine persons as sea-sick as my 
poor wife can digest anything.” 

“T think you are disgracefully heartless, Doctor,” cried Rosie 
Verschoyle, in her thin gay accents. “Mrs. Thorne and dear 
mamma must require wine much more than all we well people. 
I declare it is positively shameful to think how we have been 
enjoying the voyage while they were in misery. Now, who will 
help me carry something to our poor martyrs below?” 

“Who,” of course, meant Lord Rex Basire. Following the airy 
flutter of Rosie Verschoyle’s dress, Lord Rex dutifully assisted in 
conveying biscuits, champagne and sympathetic messages to the 
martyrs—as far as the cabin door. Though the deck was smooth, 
Linda showed coyness as to returning thither. Her belief in 
human nature, especially in Gaston Arbuthnot’s human nature, 
was, I fear, frailish. The livid cheeks, pale lips, and sunken eyes 
of recent sea-sickness were tests to which Linda, under no condi- 
tions, would have dreamt of exposing a sentimental friendship ! 

“Mrs. Thorne is quite too good—the dearest, most unselfish 
creature living!” Rosie Verschoyle announced these little facts 
before all hearers, on her return to upper air. ‘“ Doctor Thorne, 
I hope you are listening to my praises of your wife. Mrs. Thorne, 

.is not ill, not very ill, herself, but she will not leave my poor 
frightened mother for a moment. I call that real, quiet heroism. 
In glorious weather like this to remain shut up in the cabin of a 
steamer for another person’s sake!” 

“Our good Smeet! She knows so well to efface herself.” 

There was a twinkle in Gaston Arbuthnot’s shrewd eyes. 
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Possibly, as Rosie Verschoyle spoke, the words of Madame Ben- 
jamin’s eulogy came back to him. 

A league or two beyond Barfleur a French pilot was signalled 
for, the pilotage from the Point to Langrune being tortuous and 
difficult. Does the reader know the fairness of that little-visited 
strip of Norman coast? Fairness at its zenith, perhaps, in April, 
when the orchards bordering the shore are heavy with white 
pear, or rose-pink apple bloom; when the blackthorn blossoms so 
lavishly that, if the wind be south, you may distinguish whiffs of 
the wild, half-bitter aroma far out at sea. But exquisite, too, on 
a late June day like this, the yellow colza in full harvest, the 
barley-fields ready for the sickle, the Caen-stone spires and home- 
steads standing out in white relief against the level horizon-line 
of sky. 

A French pilot was signalled for. After his coming the Princess 
steamed slower and ever slower, eastward. By-and-by—Lan- 
grune already visible across the expanse of yellowish sea—it 
became observable that the vessel’s movement could scarce be felt 
by those on board. The skipper stood consulting with the pilot 
on the bridge, the figures of the men at the wheel were motionless. 
There was a simultaneous hush in everybody’s talk, a momentary 
tension of the breath at the thought of something happening! 
And then came the blank, unmistakable order, ‘Stop her!” Before 
leaving Petersport wrong reckoning had been made as to the 
difference between the hour of ebb in Guernsey and along the 
coast of France ; the skipper had no choice but to anchor. Would 
the passengers await the turn of the tide and deeper water, or 
land, by help of the boats, on some rocks within easy reach, and 
trust to getting ashore across a tract of wide wet sand as best 
they might ? 

The stout-nerved Guernsey girls, accustomed to scores of bigger 
adventures at sand-eeling parties and conger expeditions, laughed 
at the horrors of the position. With Cassandra Tighe as leader, 
these young women announced their determination of reaching 
the shore, forthwith, though not dry-footed. Among the 
chaperons arose murmurs of contumacy. Poor Mrs. Verschoyle, 
a ghastly figure, emerging tremulously from the cabin, observed 
that she looked on all voluntary sea-going excursions as a 
tempting of Providence. With a spot like L’Ancresse Common, 
not three miles from Petersport—L’Ancresse Common, where one 
could have had the society of our excellent Archdeacon and of 
Madame Corbie—why, said Mrs. Verschoyle, with the acerbity of 
mortal digestive revolt—why put oneself at the mercy of tides and 
pilots at all ? 
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Old Doctor Thorne was flatly rebellious. There was good 
champagne on board the Princess, thought the Doctor. There 
were Burmese cheroots—a warm sun, There was the ultimate 
certainty of floating up with the tide. 

“If any one be at a loss how to pass the afternoon hours, let 
him take a siesta, or inquire if the skipper have a pack of cards 
stowed away. You see the wisdom of my remarks, I am sure, Lin, 
do you not?” 

“T see the wisdom of them for you and me, my dear,” said Lin, 
graciously. Under cover of a doubly folded gauze veil, protected by 
rice powder, a parasol, a well adjusted Indian shawi, Linda Thorne 
had at length committed he:self to the cruel eye of noon. “ My 
own election is to abide by Mrs. Verschoyle, whatever happens. 
I am afraid we shall hardly win over the young ones, Robbie, to 
our staid philosophy.” 

“Tf Rosie and the Miss de Carterets land, I shall land,” said 
Mrs. Verschoyle, with dreary resignation. 

The poor little lady’s elder daughters were married. She had 
three girls in the schoolroom still. She had also boys. Chaper- 
onage at balls and picnics, nursing of measles or scarlatina, love 
affairs, school bills, breakages,—all came to Mrs. Verschoyle as 
the burthens of her widowed, many childrened lot, heavy burthens 
to be borne under sorrowful protest! “Ifthe picnic had only 
been at L’Ancresse Common,” she repeated, “we should have 
the Archdeacon and Madame Corbie with us, and need never have 
got wet shoes at all.” 

A consultation with the skipper resulted in a general lowering 
of the boats. A quarter of an hour later the whole of the party, 
save the Doctor, were landed on the Smaller Cancale, a reet of 
rock separated by a mile of treacherous sands from terra firma, 
and upon whose limited area a crowd of Parisians of both sexes 
were fishing—no, were following “ la péche,” (the terms are not 
convertible)—after the guise and in the vestments sacred to the 
Parisian heart. 

Mrs. Verschoyle sank down on the first slippery point of rock 
that presented itself, vainly wishing, little though she loved the 
st-amer, that her maternal duties had allowed her to remain there 
with the Doctor and the suilors. Cassandra Tighe started off, 
the lightest hearted of the party, perhaps, to hunt fur zoophytes 
and molluscs among the tide pools. The younger people, all, 
prenounced themselves in favour of an exploring walk, inland, 
before dinner—all, except Mrs. Thorne. 

“I mean to look after your mother, Rosie,” said Linda, removing 
her double tolds of gauze, as she took her place at the elder lady’s 
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side. ‘Please let me indulge my Indian laziness. Some one, 
positively, ought to stay with dear Mrs. Verschoyle, and I like to 
be that some one. It makes me remember my queer old governess 
days to find myself among Parisians.” Linda was prone to these 
little bursts of retrospective humility. ‘And then, there is my 
husband! Robbie, no doubt, will eventually drift up with the 
tide. Quite too charming to leave all us, sober elders, together.” 

“Sober elders”—so Dinah realized with a contracting heart— 
was a sufficiently elastic term to embrace Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot. 
Before landing from the boats Gaston, with keen artistic vision, 
had descried some marvellously pretty fishergirl among the crowd 
of French people on the rocks. Not a real red-handed, rough-haired 
fishergirl, but the latest Worth idea of a duly got-up pécheuse, 
the very subject, Gaston declared, for his own meretricious pencil. 
He must make a stealthy study of her forthwith. Aud indeed, at 
this present moment, not many paces distant from Mrs. Verschoyle 
and her devoted friend, Gaston Arbuthnot, sketch-book in hand, 
was ulready at work. 

Dinah lingered aimlessly. The desire of her heart was to stay 
beside her husband. Her pleasure would have been to watch his 
quick, clever pencil, to hear him discourse, in his light strain, 
about these foreigners whose theatrical manners and dress, 
overwhelming to her in her ignorance, must to him be familiar. 
She felt that the brightness of her day would be clouded if she 
left Gaston! And yet, mused Dinah, troubled of spirit, do wives, 
in society, hang jealously at their husbands’ elbow, or watch their 
pencil, or listen to their talk with delight? Would she expose 
herself, far worse, would she expose Guston to ridicule, by 
shirking the walking party ? 

Au expressive glance, shut from Mr. Arbuthnot’s eyes. set these 
questionings ouly too sharply at rest. 

“ Look carefully in through the cottage windows, Dinah.” He 
bestowed on her a little valedictory wave of two fingers. 
“ Capital bits of ware are still to be unearthed in thes parts of the 
world. If you see a likely cup or saucer, get Geoffrey to talk 
French for you.” Gaston Arbuthnot was a dabbler in most 
branches of bric-d-brac, and up to the present date had never lust 
money by his dealings. “ Mrs. Thorne, when we have got rid of 
these young people, I want you to criticise me. My beautiful 
fishing-girl grows too much like a figure from the mode-books.” 

Linda Thorne, promptly obedient, took up her position at the 
artist’s side. 
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CuapTer XXIII. 


A SWAGGER AND A SWORD. 


Ir was the hottest, most deserted hour of the day when the 
walking party reached Langrune plage, an hour when such of the 
young Parisians as do not follow la péche, drive donkey carts— 
those wonderful, springless, seatless Langrune carts—along the 
country roads, or start, by rail, to distant Trouville for toilettes, 
and distraction. Here and there were elderly ladies at work 
before the doors of their canvas bathing sheds. In the road two 
portly fathers of families were solemnly sending up “ messengers” 
to a very small Japanese kite some fifty or sixty feet above their 
heads. Two other middle-aged gentlemen played at battledore 
and shuttlecock. A few irrepressible boulevard lovers sat over 
their cards or dominoes outside the restaurant; windows of the 
principal hotel. The shrill sounds from a fish auction held on 
the monster slab of rough granite which constitutes the Langrune 
market-place, alone broke the stillness. 

Before one had thought it possible that dress or speech could 
have betrayed the nationality of the new comers, up ran a brown- 
legged, tattered sand-imp, holding out a bunch of shore flowers. He 
announced his name, with some pride of birth, as Jean Jacques la 
Ferté of these parts, offering his services as cicerone to the 
English strangers. 

“The gentlemen, without doubt, make a pilgrimage to La 
Delivrande, half a league away up the country? At La Delivrande 
is the church, and the altar where the miracles are wrought. 
There are the little ships of the sailors, the crutches left by the 
cripples who get back use of their legs. And for the ladies there 
are the stalls with the relics. Every one in the country,” ran 
on the child, with voluble distinctness—Jean Jacques, a source of 
revenue to his parents, was trained to speak good French with 
the visitors—“ every one in the country who is sick gets cured. 
Every one who has a grand espoir goes to La Delivrande, and if he 
has faith, attains it. Or, so the curé says,” added Jean Jacques, 
with a roll of his black eyes and a knowing shrug of the 
shoulders. 

At seven years of age even sand-imps, in these advanced 
French days, like to show we are no longer bound by the priestly 
superstitions that were well enough for our grandmothers ! 

Lord Rex made a free paraphrase of the child’s narrative in 
English, and was witty thereupon. ‘ Every one who is sick gets 
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cured. Every one who has a grand espoir goes to La Delivrande, 
and, if he have faith, obtains it. Miss Verschoyle, what do you 
say? Have you a grand espoir? Have you faith? Shall we 
make our pilgrimage, confess our little peccadilloes, and get cured 
together ?” 

Miss Verschoyle rebuked his flippancy, but with lips less 
severe than her words. For Rosie’s mood was a lenient one. 
Had not Lord Rex throughout the day conducted himself as well, 
really, as though that poor Mrs. Arbuthnot were non-existent ! 
It was decided that every one had unfulfilled hopes, that every one 
stood in need of cure, and that a general confession of peccadilloes 
would be the best possible employment of the afternoon! In 
another five minutes the pilgrims were on their road, ragged Jean 
Jacques leading the way, towards the distant white twin spires of 
La Delivrande. 

The plage, I have said, was deserted; not so the lane, with 
quaint wooden houses on either side, which forms the High Street 
of Langrune. Here were bare-limbed, dark-faced fisher-lads, 
busily mending their nets; clear-starchers plying their delicate 
craft in the open air; housewives roasting coffee ; pedlars chaffer- 
ing over their outspread goods. Huge cats, with sleepy watchful 
eyes, the sun shining comfortably on their ebon-barred coats, 
reposed on the window-sills. Lace-makers were at work, their 
head-gear antiquated as their faces, their bobbins twirling in and 
out the pins, unerringly, as though they were the very threads of 
fate itself. Everywhere was the din of voices. Everywhere were 
open doors, open windows; and within, such plenitude of frugal 
cleanliness, such polished oak cupboards, such well-scoured 
cooking pans, such snow-white bed draperies, such balsams and 
geraniums in brilliant scarlet pots, as might have put a Dutch 
village to shame. 

Marjorie Bartrand and Dinah paused beside one of the lace- 
makers’ chairs, allowing the more ardent of the pilgrims to get 
on ahead. A distinct shade of constraint was holding Marjorie and 
Geff Arbuthnot aloof to-day. They had not met since Tuesday’s 
friendly parting. No further misunderstanding in respect of 
Geff’s celibacy was possible between them. But a change had 
come across Marjorie’s manner towards her tutor. Geoffrey was 
sensible that she answered him with pungent and monosyllabic 
curtness during the whole of their outward voyage. And—seeing 
‘that among the knot of pretty Sarnian girls excellent temper 
reigned supreme, also that Geoffrey had joined the party for other 
mctives than his own pleasure—one can scarcely wonder that this 
philosopher of four-and-twenty suffered himself, without over- 
difficulty, to be consoled. 
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At the present moment, disappearing in the perspective of 
Langrune village, Geoffrey walked, to all outward seeming, well 
content, beside the prettiest and least wise of the three Miss de 
Carterets. Of which fact Marjorie took a brief and scornful note 
in her heart. 

“One can imagine a man’s becoming a senior wrangler.” She 
made the remark to Dinah as they watched the everlasting 
bobbins whirl. “ Yes, even I with my halting Euclid and weak 
algebra (of which, no doubt, Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot has spoken) 
can imagine a man’s becoming a senior wrangler. I can no more 
conceive of bobbin turning than I could of a world in which two 
and two shall make five.” 

Dinah’s slower brain needed time for reflection. ‘“ There could 
not be a world where two and two make five,” she observed with 
certainty. ‘And lace-making, once you have served your time, 
steadily, is easy enough. Two of my cousins, down Honiton way, 
are lace-makers, and I learned a little of it when I was a child. 
The number of threads looks hard to strangers, Miss Bartrand, 
but it just gets to one twirl of the bobbins in time. Many 
of the workers keep to the same pattern for life, when they know 
it well. After a bit, your fingers work without your eyes.” 

“ How horrible! One twirl of the bobbins, one pattern, for life! 
And to think that lace-makers do not commit suicide by scores!” 

“‘T don’t know that there’s much difference between lace-work 
or wood-work or plain sewing,” said Dinah Arbuthnot. “ We have, 
all of us, to go through with our day’s task, whatever the stitch 
may be.” 

The speech came so naturally, was so fraught with unconscious 
womanly humility, that Marjorie felt abashed. What real 
heroism, of an incomprehensible kind, must not Gaston Arbuth- 
not’s wife possess? This girl of two-and-twenty who worked 
perpetual cross-stitch, who kept her tongue and spirit calm, who 
loved, with soul and might, yonder débonnaire gentleman, of the 
handsome eyes and decorative smile, sketching charming Parisian 
fishergirls on the beach—under Linda Thorne’s criticism ! 

“Tf I speak hotly against needlework, it is that I am thinking 
of Spain, my mother’s country. In Spain, you must know, the 
miserable girls, to this hour, scarcely learn more than embroidery 
in their schools and convents, with reading enough, perhaps, to 
stumble through the announcement of a bull-fight, or decipher a 
love-letter. Of course,” admitted Marjorie Bartrand, coldly, “it 
is said that when a woman marries, in England or in Spain, she 
must do as her husband wills. I never see the force of that 
‘must.’ I think a woman should do what is right for herself. 
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with large trust in Providence as to the rest! The question is 
not one that concerns me. Still, Mrs. Arbuthnot, one cannot help 
feeling indignant about all very crushed people. I am dead 
against slavery, especially when slavery puts on a domestic 
garb.” 

By this time they had passed the last straggling houses of 
Langrune. Fair level country, the fields already on the edge of 
harvest, spread around their road. Along the wayside path was 
a very mosaic of brilliantly blended hues, the corn-flowers blue 
and purple, the scarlet poppies, the white and gold of the wild 
camomile making up the purest chord of colour. A slight south- 
west wind, dry and elastic after its transit over so many a league 
of sunny land, was invigorating as wine. 

“* How the spirit rises the moment one treads real solid earth!” 
cried Marjorie Bartrand. “I feel at this moment like walking 
straight off to Spain, the country I love and where my life will be 
spent! Why, with twenty francs apiece in our pockets, and 
camping out, by night, under stacks or hedges, you and I might 
easily reach the Peninsula, on foot, Mrs. Arbuthnot.” 

Dinah’s geography did not embolden her to hazard a contra- 
diction. Something in Marjorie Bartrand’s tone jarred on her 
reasonlessly. It were hard to believe that she considered Geff 
a man likely to fall in love. Had not the conditions of her life 
for years put speculations as to Geoffrey’s future happiness on 
one side? And still, a true daughter of Eve in every weakness 
belonging to the passion, Dinah was an inchoate match-maker. 
She would fain have seen the whole world blest with such fire-side 
beatitude as constituted her own ideal of highest good. With firm 
and true perception she had noticed a dozen trivial things of late, 
all proving Geff’s imagination if not his heart to be in his teaching 
of Latin and Greek at Tintajeux Manoir. She had hoped that the 
notice taken of herself by Marjorie was an earnest of the pupil’s 
liking for her master, had furtively and with misgiving dug the 
foundations of many an air-castle that Marjorie and Geff, at some 
far-off day, might jointly inhabit. 

The girl’s diatribes against domestic slavery, her open avowal 
of love for Spain and of her hopes of spending her life among 
Spanish people, caused a troubled look to come on Dinah’s face. 

“Your plans don’t point towards an English home, Miss 
Bartrand. Yet I think Geoffrey has told me you mean to study 
at Girton ?” a 

“To fit myself for my future work—yes. The Spanish school- 
boards are just as conservative as English ones. A young woman 
armed with Cambridge certificates would have more chance of 
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coming to the front than another, equally strong-minded, who 
should rely on her own merits.” 

“Strong-minded!” Dinah ejaculated with horror. “At your 
age, with all the sweet happiness of life still to come, you talk, as 
though you approved such things, of being strong-minded ? ” 

Marjorie swept off the heads from a cluster of wayside camomile 
flowers with the stick of her sun-shade. An expression of will 
which yet was neither unlovely nor unfeminine glowed upon her 
girlish face. 

“Let us understand each other better, Mrs. Arbuthnot. It 
may well be that our notions of ‘sweet happiness’ are not the 
same.” 

Dinah looked uneasy, and spoke not. 

“ Power—I will make a confession to you such as I never made 
before—power is my ideal of happiness. I want to rule, we will 
hope for good; in any case, to rule, to be needed on all sides, 
sought after, distinguished—to see my name in print! Thatis the 
truth, no matter how I may wrap truth up in fine-sounding words,” 
said Marjorie Bartrand. “That is the secret of my enthusiasm 
for humanity, and of my personal ambition. To lead others, to 
command, is my ideal of happiness.” 

“And mine,” exclaimed Gaston Arbuthnot’s wife, unhesi- 
tatingly, “is—to obey. For a woman to look up to another 
stronger life, to be ruled by a stronger will, gladly to take all 
little household worries on herself—I speak badly, Miss Bartrand, 
but you guess my meaning—and feel more than paid by one kind 
look or word in return, to know that as much as she wants of the 
world is safe between four lowly walls, to have her hours filled 
with the care of others, to keep her parlour bright and cheerful, 
to hear the voices of the children——” 

Dinah’s own voice broke; and Marjorie, who had watched her 
with looks of lofty compassion, softened involuntarily. 

“So far from speaking badly, Mrs. Arbuthnot, you speak with 
very pretty eloquence. You draw a picture of constant giving 
up, which, if one could believe it to be from life, would I confess 
be attractive. It cs drawn from life, perhaps?” 

“ Oh—no ; I said, only, that would be my ideal of happiness,” 
faltered Dinah with a pang. 

“Fancied or real, such an existence would never do for me. 
I have not much taste for obedience. I have none at all for 
household worries. Babies I bar.” 

“Miss Bartrand!” 

“Yes, I do. Grandpapa and I visit about in our Pagan way 
among the Guernsey country people, and I know that I absolutely 
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bar babies, of every shade and degree. I am not sure I would go 
so far as to injure one,” said Marjorie, stealing a glance at her 
companion’s shocked face, “but I feel that they are safest kept 
out of my sight. I tell the mothers so.” 

“You are too young to know what you feel, Miss Bartrand.” 
There was a standstill of some moments ere Dinah recovered her- 
self enough to speak. ‘ Long before you are my age you'll begin 
to see things differently. Young girls are a bit hard, I’ve some- 
times thought, in all classes of life, until the time comes.” 

“What time, may I ask?” 

“The time for having a sweetheart and getting married,” said 
Dinah Arbuthnot. 

From any other lips Marjorie would have regarded such a 
suggestion as an indignity. Dinah was so true a woman, had a 
soul so whitely delicate, that the speech carried with it no possible 
suspicion of offence. It was homely common sense, kindly and 
simply uttered. 

“What you say might be true of most girls of my age. IfI 
am hard, it is not because of my youth, or my inexperience. 
I have had ”—Marjorie’s face flamed to the hue of the poppies in the 
corn— what the world is pleased to call a sweetheart. But for 
the interposition’ of Providence (I remember that interposition, 
night and morning, on my knees) I should be married, now.” 

“Unless he loved you above everything, you are best as you 
are, Miss Bartrand. In marriage it is all or nothing. I mean— 
I mean,” Dinah hesitated, “no wife could be happy with half a 
heart bestowed on her.” 

“Half! What do you say to a quarter, a fraction?” exclaimed 
Marjorie, hotly. “What do you say to a creature stuffed as the 
dolls are, with sawdust, in lieu of a human heart at all? A 
creature well set up as regards shoulders, six feet in measurement, 
with fine white teeth, blue eyes, yellow moustache, a swagger and 
asword? His would scarcely be the larger soul, Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
the stronger will which it should be a woman’s crown of honour 
to obey!” 

Down went another head of clustering camomile, felled by a 
well aimed stroke from Marjorie’s hand. Her eyes flashed fire. 

“And yet a wayward girl, scarcely past sixteen, and with no 
mother to give her counsel, might for two or three weeks, you 
know, be hurried into thinking such a man a hero. I was that 
girl, Mrs. Arbuthnot. Vanity blinded me, or the love of power, 
or something stronger than either. At all events, when Major 


Tredennis asked me, one fine morning, to be engaged to him, I 
said ‘ yes.’ ” 
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“ And the Seigneur of Tintajeux ?” asked Dinah, looking round 
at the dimpled, indignant face of seventeen. 

“Major Tredennis comes of a race of gentlemen,’ said grand- 
papa. ‘If Major Tredennis can make adequate settlements, and 
my granddaughter elects to spend her life with a popinjay, she 
may do so.’” 

“ And, with no better advice than that, you were engaged ?” 

“JT was engaged. Major Tredennis used to write me foolish 
notes. He gave me a ringI never wore. He gave me chocolate 
creams, and a setter puppy. He sang French songs to me, in an 
English accent. Looking back at it all now, I think the chocolate 
creams were the best part of that bad time, except, of course, the 
setter, whom I loved. When it was all broken off—for the owner 
of the white teeth and the sword was a right wicked craven, and 
should have married a girl in England who cared for him, without 
once looking at me ;—when it was all broken off, and I had to send 
Jock back, I did weep, scalding tears, at parting from him. The 
only tears I have ever shed, or shall shed, in connection with love- 
matters.” 

“Wait!” was Dinah Arbuthnot’s answer. “If I see you, as I 
hope to do, two or three years hence, it may be you will tell a 
different story.” 

Marjorie glanced at the yachting party, sauntering contentedly, 
a hundred yards or so in front, among the lights and shadows of 
the orchard-bordered road. There was Lord Rex, outrageously 
devoted in manner to Rosie Verschoyle, with whom -he loitered 
apart. And there, a little divided, also, from the rest, was Geff 
Arbuthnot, well entertained, one must surmise, by the shallow 
talk, fascinated by the pink-and-white charms of Ada, the most 
soulless and the prettiest of the de Carteret family ! 

“Tf such a revolution takes place, a dozen years hence, that I 
marry,” she observed, after consideration, “ the husband I choose 
shall be a head-and-shoulders taller than myself, morally. No 
singer of ballad sentiment, no popinjay, with yellow moustache, 
and a sword, and uniform, next time. If I take to myself a 
master, he shall be a man—with a temper, a will, a purpose in life, 
all nobler than my own.” 

Such a husband as Geoffrey would be! The thought obeyed 
the wish in Dinah’s heart. 

«“ And I must be first—first in his affection. I would have no 
rivals, past or present. If Bayard, himself, walked the earth and 
wished to marry me, Marjorie Bartrand, I would ask him if I was 
first. Yes, Mrs. Arbuthnot, I would ask Chevalier Bayard, 
himself, if he had looked at any other woman before he loved me: 
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and if he had, and though my heart broke for it, I would refuse 
him.” 

A red light broke on Marjorie’s cheeks, her eyes dilated. The 
likeness to old Andros which came out in every moment of strong 
emotion, was never more marked than now. 

“Tf we ask too much we may lose all,” said Dinah, not perhaps 
without a pang of dread as visions of Greoffrey’s youth rose before 
her. “I never heard anything about this gentleman.” 

“Chevalier Bayard? the first gentleman the world has known! ” 

“But if he was put upon his word, yes, and though he stood 
with his bride before the altar, I think Chevalier Bayard might 
have to confess to some foolish fancy in the past.” 

“TI spoke of love, not of foolishness,” exclaimed Marjorie 
Bartrand. Then as though quickly repenting her of her warmth : 
“We have talked more than enough,” she cried, “about a 
peradventure that will never become fact. Let us forget, with all 
speed, that so much nonsense has been spoken.” 

But the conversation was one which neither of these young 
women could, by any means, forget while she lived. 












CuapTer XXIV. 
REX BASIRE’S HUMOUR, 


A nova paved village square; green-shuttered houses, sweltering 
in the afternoon sun; a pair of open-work spires, delicate as lace, 
dazzlingly white as Caen stone could make them, silhouetted 
against the burning sky ; tattered children. with mercenary hands 
full of wild flowers; a knot of British pilgrims, irreverently 
loquacious outside the church’s western door; gruesome beggars 
making exhibition of wounds; honest peasant people ; dishonest 
relic sellers—such were the salient features of La Delivrande at 
the moment when Marjorie and Dinah descended into its closer 
air out of the field-smelling, wind-blown road that brought them 
hither from the coast. 

“We will ask Mrs. Arbuthnot’s opinion, and abide by it,” 
cried Lord Rex, coming forward a few paces to meet them. “She 
will be far better versed in this kind of thing than the rest of 
us. Ought we to carry candles in our hands, Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
when we seek our cure? There is a candle-stall conveniently 
opposite, and Miss Verschoyle and I will head the procession, as 
penitents-in-chief.” 

“Please help to keep Lord Rex in order, Mrs. Arbuthnot. 
He is really doing and saying the absurdest things!” Rosie 
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Verschoyle must have been, surely, at the zenith of good temper 
when she thus addressed that poor Mrs. Arbuthnot! “Now 
Lord Rex, I command you to drop this talk about candles, 
instantly. Of course the whole business is a ridiculous piece of 
Popish superstition, still,” observed Rosie, with a certain 
largeness, “one has one’s ideas. A church is a church. Posi- 
tively, I will not speak another word to you, to-day, unless you 
behave yourself with decorum when we are inside.” 

The awfulness of the threat appeared, for the moment, to check 
Lord Rex Basire’s playful spirits. He made no purchase of 
candles. Save that he affected a sudden and very marked 
lameness of gait, he behaved no worse than his companions on 
entering the church. Guided by ragged Jean Jacques, the English 
people walked up to a fretted stone screen dividing the choir from 
the nave. In a small side altar on the left was a doll, clothed in 
woven gold, unlovely of face, with eyes “ dreadfully staring,” with a 
crown of paper lilies, with a score of rushlights burning before 
her in a row—La Delivrande. 

Who that has travelled in primitive French districts can fail 
of knowing these little miracle chapels, their atmosphere, their 
votive offerings, their sincerity, their tinsel, their pathos? At 
least a hundred graven memorials on the wall beside the 
Virgin, told the story of simple human hearts that had suffered, 
believed, of anguished human hopes that had here found fulfil- 
ment. Dinah Arbuthnot’s cheeks paled, as Marjorie, in a whisper, 
translated the meaning of the inscriptions. Here a mother 
recorded her gratitude for her child, a wife for her husband, a 
daughter for her parent. Here the names were graven in full, 
here in initials. Occasionally there was one word only, ‘‘Recon- 
noissance,” and a date. Dinah’s cheeks paled, her eyes filled. If 
she were alone, Dinah felt—puritan, heretic, though she were— 
she would gladly kneel and make her confession, lay bare her 
sorrow on the spot where so many stricken and weary human 
souls had cast away the sad garment of repression before her! 

Lord‘ Rex Basire’s view of the place and situation continued 
irresistibly comic. And the faces of his companions, the rose- 
pink face of Miss Verschoyle not excepted, failed to condemn 
him for his levity. 

A heap of pious gifts, testimonials, in kind, from the cured, 
lay, incongruously, as they had been offered, before the altar of 
the Virgin. There were crutches, big and small, a child’s reclin- 
ing carriage, models of ships innumerable, a wooden leg—the 
stoutest faith might long for an explanation of that wooden leg! 
Well, reader, with the fair church solemn and hushed, five or six 
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black clad women, telling their beads before the different altars, 
its only Catholic inmates, Lord Rex, it must be concluded, found 
the temptation towards practical jocularity too strong for him. 
Hobbling up to the altar, this humorous little lord stood, with 
bowed head, with contrite manner, in front of the lily-crowned 
figure for some minutes’ space. Slowly ascending a step he next 
deposited his crutch, a silver and ebony toy, upon the heap of 
worn and dusty peasant offerings ; then walked away with tripping 
resonant step, with head joyfully erect, down the western aisle, 
as who should say, “ Behold me—a believer, cured.” 

Ragged Jean Jacques held his mouth between two sun-blackened 
hands, showily pantomiming his appreciation of the Englishman’s 
costly waggishness. The subalterns of the Maltshire Royals tit- 
tered aloud. Alas! in a marching regiment, as elsewhere, has 
not human nature its weaker side? Is not a duke’s son, with 
two inches of brain, and wit in proportion, a duke’s son, even 
when he jests? The young ladies with one exception looked 
about as frigid as Italian snow looks under the kisses of an April 
sun. The exception was Marjorie Bartrand. 

Away out of the church flew Marjorie, brushing against Rex 
Basire’s elbow in her exit. She waited in the porch outside, 
eager beggars pressing forward with their wounds, children with 
their half-dead wild-flowers, relic mongers with their chaplets 
and rosaries—blest, ay, to the last bead, blest, “ tout bonnement,” 
by his Holiness, away in Rome. By-and-by, when the last of the 
loud-talking merry-spirited knot of idlers had issued forth from 
the church, Marjorie fastened upon the offender-in-chief. With 
luminous eyes, with drawn breath, with hands tightly clenched 
in her hot indignation, she scathed him thus: 

“You have played a delicate bit of comedy, have you not, 
Lord Rex? It was the finest stroke of humour to scandalise a 
few poor peasant women, saying prayers for their dead? ... 
For me,” looking one by one round the group, “I felt ashamed 
—more ashamed than ever I was in my life before—of belonging 
to the same nation as you all! I read once,” said Marjorie, 
“in a wise book: ‘ Where we are ignorant, let us show reverence.’ 
The ignorance, only, has been shown to-day.” 

Dinah Arbuthnot and Geoffrey, who had lingered behind the 
others in the church, arrived on the scene just in time to hear 
the last accents of this denunciation. Then, ere the culprits 
could utter a word in self-defence, away shot Marjorie’s arrowry 
figure along a shadowed by-street, away, neither stopping nor 
hesitating, along the old chaussée that leads from La Delivrande 
Paris-wards, in an exactly opposite direction to the Langrune road. 
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“ By Jupiter! I was never so frightened in my life.” Rex 
Basire’s limbs collapsed under him in well dramatised alarm. 
“ Have all Girton girls got dynamite in their eyes? Does their 
speech invariably bristle with torpedoes? Is Marjorie Bartrand 
Protestant, or Catholic, or what?” 

“Ah, what!” repeated Rosie Verschoyle, ever ready with a 
little amiable platitude. “A hundred years ago the Bartrands 
were Papists, remember. It is a moot question among the 
people who know them best what the Tintajeux religion is at the 
present day.” 

“T know one thing,” cried Geoffrey’s friend, Ada de Carteret. 
“ All through Tintajeux parish the Seigneur is looked upon as 
more learned than canny. When the country folk come near old 
Andros after dark, declaiming Greek, and with a couple of black 
dogs at his heels, they will run a mile round sooner than meet 
him.” 

“The Seigneur’s term of endearment for Marjorie is witch, 
when they happen to be on speaking terms at all,” said another 
voice. “Poor girl! In spite of her temper one cannot help 
liking her extremely. Who was it said of Marjorie that she had 
such an olive-like flavour ?” 

“You always feel there must be a fund of goodness in the dear 
child—somewhere.” This finishing note was given in Miss 
Verschoyle’s thin voice. “As to the lecture you came in for, 
Lord Rex, you deserved it richly. It is quite too—in saying 
this, I mean it—quite! to laugh at other people’s beliefs, even 
when they are most ridiculous.” 

And then they all sauntered off to the stalls, where Lord Rex, 
we may be sure, found ample scope for his veiled yet poignant 
irony among the crosses, medals, rosaries, and relics that had been 
blest, “ tout bonnement,” away in Rome, by his Holiness! 

Marjorie, meanwhile, pursued her way through shadow and 
sunshine, unconscious in which direction the fiery haste of her 
steps was bearing her. When her temper had burnt out—in the 
space, say, of two minutes and a half—she perceived that she 
was once more in open country, alone among colza stacks and 
fields of ripening barley, but on a less frequented road, amidst a 
landscape with wider horizons than the road and landscape 
she and Dinah had traversed in coming to Langrune from the 
sea. 

How good it was to breathe this wild, well-oxygenised air! 
With what glad senses Marjorie gazed about her across the 
plains, rippling, as the sun lowered, in lucent amber waves, and 
shaded deliciously at intervals by rows of pearly, smoke-coloured 
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poplar! A family of peasant farmers drove by in one of their 
old-world Norman harvest waggons—coeval, perhaps, with Andros 
Bartrand’s sickle! Friendly nods, gleaming smiles from sun- 
burnt faces, were bestowed on the little girl as the homely cart- 
load jolted on. She watched, with wistful eyes, until the 
waggon lessened, was lost to sight in the long perspective of 
white road. Seating herself beside a ditch under shadow of a 
solitary pollard willow, a sudden vision of vines and olives and 
Spanish sierras arose, with all the strength of inherited nostalgia 
in Marjorie’s breast. If the harvesters would only have carried 
her a league or two onward with them! She had nothing of 
value in her possession but a watch. How many francs could one 
raise upon a watch, Marjorie Bartrand wondered, in some primitive, 
unsuspecting Norman town? Enough, surely, living among 
peasant people, and eking means out by an occasional day’s 
work at onion-weeding or colza stacking, to carry one down to 
the frontier, the cherished land of dreams. A letter could be 
sent, to relieve the Seigneur’s mind, and... 

And then glancing back along the chaussée Marjerie saw 
a man’s figure advancing towards her with steady quickness ; 
2 figure she knew over-well, darkly outlined against the chrome 
yellow of the sky. So Ada De Carteret was forsaken. Her 


heart went pit-a-pat. She would have given a fortune to fly, 
yet stirred not! One minute later and her nostalgia was 
cured. lLongings for vine and olive and Spanish sierra had 
vanished, all, before the unromantic English presence of Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot. 


Carter XXY. 
YOU—AND 1! 


“You have found out a right pleasant spot.” Geff settled him- 
self coolly into repose among the long wayside grasses that 
clothed the opposite or field side of the ditch. “Our friends, 
when they have bought themselves each a cross and medal, are 
going down to watch the Parisians return from fishing. You 
and I will have the best of it among the barley here.” 

“ You—and I!” 

“You—andI! Does the expression displease you, Miss Bar- 
trand ?” 

“Tf you have any intention of remaining you had better take 
out your pipe, at once, Mr. Arbuthnot.” 

“Why?” 
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“ Because an idle man, his feet dangling over a ditch, and not 
smoking, would be a spectacle too wretched to contemplate.” 

“The description may be worse than the fact. Iam idle. My 
feet dangle over a ditch. I am not smoking. I was never less 
wretched in my life.” 

“TI spoke of such a person as an object of painful contempla- 
tion.” 

“Ts the spectacle painful to you at this moment? Speak 
frankly.” 

“I—I only wished to let you know that you might smoke, if 
you chose.” 

“Thanks. I would rather do nothing to alter my present state 
of feeling.” 

And then they came to a full stop: a rather marked one. 

Marjorie spoke first. “The charm of a spot like this”—she 
brought out each word with incision—“ is its solitude.” 

“* Solitude & deux. The French have such an expression, have 
they not?” 

Geff Arbuthnot asked the question, pronouncing his ew vilely. 

“¢Solitude a-doo!’ I am hopelessly stupid,” said Marjorie, 
holding her head aloft. ‘“<‘A-doo!’ Is it meant for a farewell, or 
what? I really do not see the drift of the idiom—a quotation, 
perhaps, from one of the classic authors ? ” 

Geoffrey was sensible that she had never been more dangerous 
than at this juncture, mutinous pride struggling with merriment 
on her clear girlish face, as she turned his terrible French accent 
into ridicule. He was sensible, also, of a new, an unexpected 
pleasure in being laughed at by her. 

“Were you enjoying your solitude (without the ‘doo’) truly, 
and thoroughly, when I disturbed you ?” 

“ Thoroughly, no. I had not got the flavour of folly enough 
out of my mouth for that. You relished, I hope, the exquisite 
wit we, English people, showed in the church, Mr. Arbuthnot ? 
You appreciated the fun of wounding simple people’s beliefs by 
depositing our Oxford-street finery among the real piteous 
crutches before La Delivrande? And to think that young 
women,” exclaimed Marjorie, waxing warm, “are stigmatised, in 
masses, a8 frivolous! How can they be anything but frivolous, 
with such examples before them!” 

“ Let us cast up both columns of the account. Would a man— 
no, as we are talking of Lord Rex Basire, let us say would a 
foolish youth—display his foolishness among a bevy of pretty girls, 


unless they were ready to give him smiles as an encourage- 
ment?” 
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“Tam sure Mrs. Arbuthnot would not be among the smilers. 
Her beautiful face looked so good and calm, when the rest of us 
stood giggling there, before the altar.” 

“‘ My cousin is serious, a little over-serious, always.” Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot gazed away at the horizon as he made this remark. 

“It would do your cousin a vast deal of good to run away from 
that feather-weight husband of hers. Look shocked, if you 
choose! Iam in earnest, I consider,” said Marjorie, displaying 
her worldly wisdom with gravity, “that Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot’s 
character is thoroughly spoilt. He is a charming fellow, doubt- 
less. Still, everybody need not remind him of his charm to his 
face.” 

“And you believe in retributive morality? You think the 
curative treatment for a charming fellow is—that his wife should 
run away from him ?” 

“‘ My experience of charming fellows would incline me towards 
heroic treatment. As we walked up from Langrune I asked Mrs. 
Arbuthnot to start with me on foot for Spain. With twenty 
francs in our pocket, I told her, and doing a day’s work on the 
road whenever our resources ran low, we might get down safe to 


the frontier, in time. But Mrs. Arbuthnot did not seem to see 
it!” 


“ Dinah’s is not an adventurous spirit. If you would accept a 
substitute, Miss Bertrand, perhaps I——” 


“Go on, pray.” 


“ Might be allowed to follow, with a thick stick, at a distance.” 

“Keep your stick for England! I would not be afraid on the 
loneliest road between this and Barcelona.” 

“ Without the stick, then—shall we start ?” 

Marjorie shifted her posture a little. She became suddenly 
interested in a plant of marsh-mallow at her side. 

“When next I enter Spain, Mr. Arbuthnot, it shall be with 
dignity. When I meet my mother’s people I hope to be armed 
with degrees, certificates—whatever the English universities will 
confer on me.” 

“Don’t go until your name has been bracketed high on the 
list of wranglers.” 

As Geoffrey made this venture on thin ice, he watched his 
pupil narrowly. One of the storm-flashes that lit Marjorie 
Bartrand’s face into such frequent, such perilous beauty, was his 
reward, 

“You mean—never go at all! Do you feel a pleasure, Mr. 


Arbuthnot, in throwing cold water over my dearest hopes and 
ambitions ?” 
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“An enormous pleasure, Miss Bartrand. I have felt it from 
that first evening when you were good enough to hire me as your 
teacher at Tintajeux.” 

The girl looked away from him, her colour changing. 

“That evening when I had to receive you in state, to make 
formal speeches and curtsies, all my great aunts and uncles look- 
ing on through their Bartrand eyelids! Do you remember our 
Bon Espoir? He was an omen of better temper, perhaps, than 
has prevailed between us, since. Were you taken aback? Was 
I quite unlike what you expected ?” 

She asked these momentous questions, with the keen curiosity 
characteristic of the passion in its earlier days. But all the time 
she shrank from encountering Geff Arbuthnot’s glance. 

“You really desire to know? ” 

op ty 

“T will tell you, on one condition. What was your wish when 
you curtsied under the cedars, to the new moon ?” 

“My wish!” turning farther and farther away from him. 
“Why, folly unrepeatable—the sort of nonsense my nurses 
taught me to say when I was little. Your memory is incon- 
veniently good.” 

“Accurate to the smallest detail! How clearly one can see 
the meeting of those four water-lanes, and the flowers you gave 
me, as I know now, alas! for Mrs. Arbuthnot, and the ribbon you 
tied them with—the ribbon,” said Geff, coolly, “ which you will 
some day send me back for a book-marker! Yes, the fairest 
summer evening of my life was the one when I first saw 
Tintajeux Manoir—and you.” 

And he believed his own words. Sure sign that the heart 
within him was sound—healthiest life at its core! Guessing at 
the confessions of that ingenuous maidenly face as Marjorie, half 
blushes, half wilfulness, persistently gave him her profile, Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot had clean forgotten Lesser Cheriton, ay, and a drama 
played out there in which he took a not unimportant part. 

“JT think this Norman evening is to the full as fair,” said 
Marjorie. “There are bigger sweeps of outline, there is more 
quality in the air than falls to our lot in the Channel Islands. 

Then, again, there came a pause, broken softly by the occa- 
sional hum of an insect on the wing, by the swaying of stalks, 
the whispers of the ripe and restless grain, by the chirp of the 
hedge crickets, by the solitary treble of a lark, lost, somewhere, 
pouring its heart out, in the sea-blue vault above. 

Marjorie could not be silent long. 

“To begin at the beginning, what did you think of me when 
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you got my first note—the two lines I sent in answer to yours ? 

Nothing very good, or you would not be so reluctant to tell 
it.” 

“T thought,” said Geff, “‘that you required my services as a 
coach, that there was a little affectation about your Greek ‘e’s,’ 
and that your name was Marjorie D, Bartrand.” 

“That terrible signature of mine—the one bearable name I 
possess reduced toa D! You know, Mr. Arbuthnot, I hope, what 
D. stands for?” 

“Dorcas?” suggested Geoffrey, “or perhaps Deborah? We 
have a number of fine old Hebrew names beginning with D.” 

“ But Iam not a fine old Hebrew. I am a Spanish woman, 
heart and soul, and I bear my mother’s name, Dolores. Grandpapa 
and I met an American in Paris, when I was younger, who used 
to call me ‘ Miss Dollars.’ The thought of that pronunciation 
always makes me shy of bringing my beautiful Spanish name to 
the fore.” 

“ Dollars is more beautiful than Dolores.” Saying this Geoffrey 
took studious care to imitate her accent. “Dollars is at least 
suggestive of human activity, of the market-place, not the grave- 
yard. Why should a child, with all the good chances of life open, 
have such a name as Grief imposed upon her by worldly-wise 
godfathers and godmothers? ” 

“T speak of Dolores, not Grief, and—and you have no poetry 
in you, Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot! You don’t know all that a 
word says to us southern people. Think of plain Marjorie 
Bartrand—nothing but‘ar,ar!’ IfI could only change Bartrand 
for a name with no ‘a r’ in it, [——” 

The supposition was rushing forth with velocity. Then 
abruptly Marjorie stopped. She coloured to the roots of her 
hair. And then she and Geoffrey laughed so loud that the stilly 
air rang with their laughter. If these two young people did not 
actually tread the primrose path, they were within a stone’s-throw 
of it, ignorant though both might be of the route which lay so 
near them. 

- “That ‘ar’ is the worst of all your cruelties,” said Geff pre- 
sently. ‘To show my greatness of mind I will return evil for 
good. I will tell you what you wish to know. As I walked out 
for the first time to Tintajeux, I had you constantly before my 
mind’s eye, Miss Bartrand. I saw you, with the vision of the 
spirit, every inch an heiress.” 

“Every inch an heiress!” repeated Marjorie, abashed, 

“With rigid manners, hair drawn back, Chinese fashion, and 
overwhelming dignity. Whenever people are of more than com- 
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mon volume, I fancy that is the euphemistic term, is it not— 
dignity !” 

“And you found me—a scarecrow.” She measured, mentally, 
and with self-abasement, the leanness of her unfledged figure 
“ What did you think when a lank country child, in a cotton 
gown, and without either dignity or manner, appeared before 
you?” 

“TI felt it was my duty to accept facts as they came. I 
summoned up courage, and mastered my disappointment with 
tolerable ease,” said Geoffrey Arbuthnot. 

His face supplied a postscript to the admission which caused 
Marjorie’s heart to beat faster. 

“We must not stop here all day!” she cried, springing 
promptly to her feet. ‘“ Although, if one had something to eat, 
it might be pleasant to do so. Yonder, to the left, is Courseulles 
spire. We saw it—no, you were hemmed in by sunshades—I 
saw it from the steamer. If we take this footpath through the 
corn-fields, we might visit Courseulles and make a smart turn 
round the country before going back to our company and our 
dinner at Langrune.” 

But Geoffrey did not move. 

“T will have my bond,” he uttered with tragic emphasis. “I 
will never stir from this spot until you tell me what your wish 
was when you curtsied to the moon.” 

“T would rather not say. You have the right to insist, of 
course—it was a bargain. But, please, let me off. Why should 
I repeat such, puerility here, in the wise and sober light of 
day?” 

“I will have my bond,” repeated Geoffrey Arbuthnot, 
tenaciously. “I have made my confession in full. Now, do you 
make yours. What was your wish?” 

A flood of shame by this time suffused Marjorie’s cheeks. But 
Geoffrey was stubborn. He exacted his pound of flesh to the 
uttermost. 

“TI curtsied, as the children do, thrice. . . and each time, while 
you were talking, solemnly to grandpapa, I said, quite in a 
whisper,——.” 

“Don’t mind punctuation, Miss Bartrand. It will be the 
sooner over.” 

“<«T like my coach—may my coach like me!’” cried Marjorie, 
nearly in tears, but giving to the refrain the true sing-song of 
the nursery. “Remember, sir, when I was so inane I had only 
known you two hours, and—and I believed you to be the other 
Mr. Arbuthnot.” 
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Geoffrey slipped down to his feet. As Marjorie was standing on 
the bank, it thus happened that their faces were on a level, and 
very near each other. Geoffrey observed, more closely than he 
had done before, the texture of her skin—delicate, in spite of 
sunburn, as perfect health and Guernsey air could render it. He 
looked into the depths of her grey eyes, even in their quietest 
expression touched with fire. He admired the character, so superior 
to all mere prettiness, of her serious large mouth. 

“The wish has come true,” he whispered, in a tone never to be 
forgotten by Marjorie Bartrand, “although I have the misfortune 
of being myself, not Gaston. Let me help you.” 

He held out his hands, but Marjorie, with her agile young 
strength, had cleared the ditch almost before his assistance was 
proffered. They paused a moment or two irresolute, they 
discussed a little as to latitude and longitude, and then away the 
two started, in the direction of Courseulles, across the corn-fields. 

A third figure, dove-winged, golden-quivered, walked with 
them, although they might not discern his presence. 














Che Russian Armament. 


“Our War Correspondent, Mr. Jefferson Brick.” We recollect the 
time when war correspondents were treated with ridicule. Mr. 
Speaker Abbott benignly designated Parliamentary reporters as 
“pblackguard newswriters,” and high military authorities treated 
correspondents who accompanied the army in the field in the same 
unworthy fashion. Nowall ischanged. It is universally acknow- 
ledged that we owe a deep debt of gratitude to the brave men 
who not only describe but share the perils of the fight. It was 
thought that, when the Midlothian campaign ended in a tremen- 
dous success, the war drum would throb no longer, and that 
correspondents were played out. Le probable n’arrive jamais. The 
war drum has been throbbing everlastingly. We have had war 
in South Africa, ending in a disgraceful capitulation. Then war 
in Egypt, followed by endless confusion. We are now at war, in 
the deadly climate of the Soudan, with a brave people who never 
injured us, and who are “rightly struggling to be free.” We are 
fighting where we ought not to fight, and retreating where we 
ought not to retreat. Russia has massed her troops on the 
frontiers of India, for Afghanistan is now virtually a part of 
India, and there after much bluster we are to allow her to remain. 
How people have been sneered at who called attention to the 
danger of a Russian invasion. Mr. Gladstone talked about “old 
woman’s fears ;” Lord Salisbury advised us to buy a large map and 
study the question. Well, we have bought a very large map, and 
we must say our inspection of it has increased our alarm. 
Superior persons are not omniscient. Lord Melbourne used to 
groan over the fact that “the prophecies of d——d fools” were 
often fulfilled. England has been in a state of panic lately, and 
nothing but war with Russia has been talked of. There bas been 
a real war on the Stock Exchange between the Bears and the 
Bulls. The Bears, of course from patriotic motives, are howling 
for war with Russia, while the Bulls are certain of peace on 
account of their unbounded belief in the scuttling propensities of 
the “Grand Old Man.” We think the Bulls will win. 

The article we are writing is entitled “The Russian Armament,” 
but it has nothing to do with present complications ; it is a review 
of the papers of the Duke of Leeds, which have been admirably 
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edited by Mr. Oscar Browning for the Camden Society, and the 
‘Bland Burges Papers,’ just published by Mr. Murray. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen, afterwards Duke of Leeds, was 
Foreign Secretary in Mr. Pitt’s Government until the year 1791, 
when he resigned on account of his refusal to withdraw the 
demands he had made on Russia. Lord Carmarthen was one of the 
finest gentlemen of the time, high-spirited, wonderfully handsome, 
and renowned for his grace of manner. “ Elegant Carmarthen,” 
so he was styled. He was very kind-hearted. Once Foote went 
into White’s Club with a friend who wanted to write a note. 
Foote, standing amongst strangers, did not look quite at his ease. 
Lord Carmarthen walked up to. him, and in order to relieve his 
embarrassment, said, “ Mr. Foote, your handkerchief is hanging out 
of your pocket.” Upon which the ungrateful wit looked sus- 
piciously round, and thrust his handkerchief in his pocket, saying, 
“Thank you, my lord; you know the company a great deal 
better than Ido.” Mr. James Bland Burges was a friend of Lord 
Carmarthen, and received the appointment of Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, which he held till he was removed by Lord 
Grenville in 1795. His papers have been edited by Mr. Hutton, 
and contain a variety of entertaining matter. 

Mr. Burges gives an amusing account of an argument that took 
place between Mr. Pitt and Gibbon, in which the latter was 
signally defeated. This took place at Mr. Burges’s dinner-table. 


“Tn these favourable circumstances, Mr. Gibbon, nothing loth, took the 
conversation into his own hands, and very brilliant and pleasant he was 
during the dinner and for some time afterwards. He had just concluded, 
however, one of his best foreign anecdotes, in which he had introduced 
some of the fashionable levities of political doctrine then prevalent, and, 
with his customary tap on the lid of his snuff-box, was looking round to 
receive our tribute of applause, when a deep-toned but clear voice was 
heard from the bottom of the table, very calmly and civilly impugning the 
correctness of the narrative, and the propriety of the doctrines of which it 
had been made the vehicle. The historian, turning a disdainful glance 
towards the quarter whence the voice proceeded, saw, for the first time, 
a tall, thin, and rather ungainly-looking young man, who now sat quietly 
and silently eating some fruit. There was nothing very prepossessing or 
very formidable in his exterior, but, as the few words he had uttered 
appeared to have made a considerable impression on the company, Mr. 
Gibbon, I suppose, thought himself bound to maintain his honour by 
suppressing such an attempt to dispute his supremacy. He accordingly 
undertook the defence of the propositions in question, and a very animated 
debate took place between him and his youthful antagonist, Mr. Pitt, and 
for some time was conducted with great talent and brilliancy on both 
sides. At length the genius of the young man prevailed over that of his 
senior, who, finding himself driven into a corner from which there was no 
escape, made some excuse for rising from the table and walked out of the 
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room. I followed him, and, finding that he was looking for his hat, I tried 
to persuade him to return to his seat. ‘By no means,’ said he. ‘That 
young gentleman is, I have no doubt, extremely ingenious and agreeable, 
but I must acknowledge that his style of conversation is not exactly what 
I am accustomed to, so you must positively excuse me.’ And away he went 
in high dudgeon.” 


“The Gibbon,” as his friend Lord Sheffield used to call him, 
once more met Pitt at Beckenham, the residence of Lord Auckland, 
and Lord Sheffield relates that his meeting Pitt privately was a 
great satisfaction to him, and that Gibbon gave a very good 
account of the ease and unministerial deportment of the great 
man. 

There is new and very interesting information to be found in the 
‘ Burges Papers’ respecting the prosecution of Warren Hastings. 
At the request of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burges got up to answer Sheridan’s 
great speech in the House of Commons. Although it was his 
first attempt, the House naturally refused to listen to him. It is 
clear that Mr. Pitt’s astonishing abandonment of Hastings to his 
persecutors was at the instigation of Dundas. Warren Hastings 
was a favourite at Court, and it was feared that he would 
supersede Dundas at the Board of Control. Indeed, Mr. Dundas 
openly told Lord Maitland, one of the managers, that opposition 
by their attack on Hastings had done exactly what he wanted. 
On the night Pitt voted against Hastings, Mr. Burges was so sure 
that Pitt was going to speak in his favour that he ensconced 
himself in a snug corner of the Opposition benches in order that 
he might obtain a better view of Mr. Hastings’ mighty champion, 
when to his horror he heard his hero pour forth an invective 
against the unfortunate Hastings so acrimonious as precluded 
all hope or assistance from Government. Mr. Burges divided the 
House in favour of Hastings, to Pitt’s great annoyance. 


“When the House broke up, he said to me with an austere look, ‘ So, 
sir, you have thought proper to divide the House. I hope you are 
satisfied.’ ‘Perfectly so, sir, I replied. ‘Then you seem satisfied very 
easily.’ ‘Not exactly so, sir. Iam satisfied with nothing that has passed 
this evening except the discovery I have made that there were still honest 
men present.’ On that, with a stern look and a stately air, he left me.” 


There are several anecdotes given by Mr. Burges which show 
with what fortitude Warren Hastings bore his unmerited 
sufferings : 


“ When I reflect,” said Hastings, “ upon my present circumstances—when 
I listen to the railings of my accusers, and when my spirit rises up against 
them—I call to mind the story of an Indian king whose temper never knew 
a medium, and who in prosperity was hurried into extravagance by his 
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joy, while in adversity grief overwhelmed him with despondency. Having 
suffered many inconveniences through this weakness, he gave notice that, 
on his forthcoming birthday, the most acceptable present which any of his 
courtiers could make would be a sentence short enough to be engraved 
on a ring, and suggesting a remedy for the grievance of which he com- 
plained. Many phrases were accordingly proposed, but not one that was 
satisfactory, until his daughter came forward and offered him an emerald 
on which were engraved two Arabic words, the literal translation of which 
is, ‘ This, too, will pass.’ The king embraced his child, and declared that 
she was wiser than all his wise men. Now,” continued Mr. Hastings, 
“ when I appear at the Bur, and hear the violent invectives of my enemies, 


Iarm myself with patience. I reflect upon the mutability of human life, 
and say to myself, ‘ This, too, will pass.’” 


Mr. Burges gives an anecdote of a circumstance which happened 
at a dinner at Lord Carmarthen’s, which shows that Mr. Pitt 
had some feelings of remorse for the manner in which he had 
forsaken Hastings. 

Mr. Burges writes: 


“An accidental allusion being made to his unexpected change of 
sentiment respecting the Begum charge, Pitt suddenly rose from his chair, 
and striding to the fireplace, remarked in a dignified tone to Lord 
Carmarthen, ‘ We have had enough of this subject, my lord; I will thank 
you to call another.’ ‘ With all my heart,’ said Lord Carmarthen; ‘I am 
as sick of the subject as you can be. So come, Pitt, sit down and put the 
bottle round, for strange to tell, it stands by you.’ ” 


Pitt and Dundas once drank seven bottles of wine at one 
sitting. 

Mr. Pitt’s foreign policy had been eminently successful—he 
had destroyed the ascendency of France in Holland; he had 
quelled the pride of Spain in the dispute of Nootka Sound; but 
his attempt to curb the advance of Russia in her invasion of 
Turkey ended in disaster. Russia had suffered a loss of 40,000 
men in the siege of Oczacow, which was finally successful. Mr. 
Pitt’s Government demanded that this fortress should be restored 
to the Turks. Catherine positively refused to resign her conquest, 
and consequently England armed in conjunction with Prussia to 
compel her to disgorge. Everything looked like war. A great 
fleet assembled at Spithead, “the Russian Armament,” as it was 
called. Holland was expected to join in the war; however, she 
was lukewarm in the cause. She had sent a fleet under Admiral 
Kingsbergen to help England against Spain, but against Holy 
Russia she declined to fight. ‘The English Ambassador at the 
Hague was violent against the war. The plan of the campaign 
was that whilst an English fleet should be sent to the Baltic and 


Black Sea, the King of Prussia in person, with 80,000 men, should 
invade Livonia, 
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The Duke of Leeds writes: 


“On Monday, 21st, and Tuesday, 22nd, March, Cabinets were held at my 
office, in which the sentiments of the King’s Ministers, with the exception 
of Lord Grenville, were for sending a fleet to the Baltic, and a squadron to 
the Black Sea, in order to give weight by active exertion to our principle 
of establishing peace beween Russia and the Porte, on the ground of the 
status quo. Lord Grenville thought that an additional armament would 
produce the best effect, and at all evenis keep the future direction of the 
negotiations in our hands by the simple effect of a demonstration so 
formidable on the part of England, and which, in the event of hostilities, 
we could no longer answer for short of immediate success. The Duke of 
Richmond, at one or other of these meetings, when most of the members 
were withdrawn, expressed great doubts of coming even to a general 
determination before the detail of operations was arranged. Lord Chatham 
very ably observed that to him it appeared more natural to come to some 
determination upon general grounds, and afterwards discuss the details of 
executing such measures as might appear expedient to be adopted. We 
had several communications on the subject, and at length a minute of 
Cabinet was agreed to, stating the necessity of supporting our proposed 
plan of pacification, of immediately informing the King of Prussia of our 
intention of sending a fleet of thirty to forty sail into the Baltic, a 
squadron of ten or twelve ships of the line into the Black Sea to assist 
the Turks.” 


Mr. Fox opposed violently the projected expedition to the 
Baltic, and the war generally. One of the greatest speeches Fox 


ever delivered was directed against the “ Russian Armament.” 
There was great objection to hostilities on the part of the 
mercantile community, whose trade with the Baltic was very 
large and remunerative. Several of Mr. Pitt’s staunchest 
supporters declined to follow him, and finally some of the leading 
members of the Cabinet took fright ; the Duke of Richmond and 
the Marquis of Stafford, the grandfather of our present Foreign 
Secretary, were soon eager to retreat. History repeats itself. 


“ Wednesday, the 30th, being in the House of Lords, the Duke of Richmond 
took me into one of the Committee Rooms, and stated his opinion that 
the numberless difficulties attending the prosecution of our present plan 
rendered it almost impossible to succeed; that the country would not 
support it, and that we ought to look for some expedient to get out of the 
scrape. I told his grace my own opinion was precisely the same; it had 
been from the beginning of the business, and that even if it had changed, 
Ishould fear we were too late for retreating without hazarding our reputa- 
tion very materially. That supposing the cautious line he recommended 
should be approved, I could see but one method of succeeding without 
sacrificing our consistency, viz., a secret but direct negotiation with 
Prince Potemkin (which might indulge in its effects one of his ruling 
passions, avarice), with a view to obtain the Empress’s acquiescence in our 
terms. Heseemed to approve of this, expressing his conviction that to carry 
on a war against Russia would be impracticable. . . . In the evening the 
Cabinet met. The Duke of Richmond, Lord Stafford, and Lord Grenville, 
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seemed to think it advisable to devise, if possible, some means of desisting 
from our present plan. The Chancellor, Lord Chatham, Mr. Pitt, and myself 
agreed it might be attended with difficulty, but not equal to that which 
must accompany the change of system proposed. Lord Stafford owned that 
either part to be adopted in the present circumstances must be liable to 
great and serious difficulty. ‘If, says he, ‘we are so far committed as 
to make an honourable retreat impossible, we must go on, and I am free 
to own I had much rather be knocked on the head than survive under the 
imputation of being either knave or fool.’ We came to no precise determi- 
nation this evening. Lord Stafford did not appear to have quite made up 
his mind, though evidently leaning to the more cautious line of conduct.” 


When a Cabinet is divided in opinion it generally blunders, 
first on one side, then on the other. Mr. Pitt and the Duke 
of Leeds disputed with the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of 
Stafford and Lord Grenville; whilst Lord Camden said little, 


and Lord Thurlow slept, or, as the Duke of Leeds imagined, 
counterfeited sleep. 


“Thursday, the 31st, I was to have been with Mr. Pitt by appointment 
at half-past twelve. I called at his house; his servant told me he was 
walked out. I returned to my office, and shortly after Mr. Pitt came to me 
there. We lamented the visible difference in the Cabinet on the subject 
of our present measures respecting Russia; I told him my opinion was 
precisely the same as to the expedience of adopting a spirited line of 


conduct as when the Resolution was agreed to, and instructions in con- 
sequence sent to Berlin. He said his own likewise remained the same; 
at the same time, he foresaw difficulties at home that he by no means 
hitherto apprehended, that several members attached to Government had 
divided against the address in the House of Commons, and added in con- 
fidence that he had just been with the Duke of Grafton, who had expressed 
himself (though in the most friendly manner) decidedly against the 
risking hostilities with Russia, and that he had been informed by Lord 
Euston that the Duke had insisted upon his lordship and his brother 
Lord Charles Fitzroy not voting upon the question of Tuesday last. 


After a sleepless night Lord Stafford preferred running the risk 


of being called a knave or a fool to engaging in a war with Russia. 


“Lord Stafford confessed his anxiety and apprehensions of the event of 
our measures had considerably increased since he parted with us the pre- 
ceding evening, and assured us he had scarce closed his eyes all night from 
the agitation of his mind; that he thought so many difficulties would 
occur in the prosecution of our plan, that we had nothing left but to get 
out of our embarrassment as well as we could. The Duke of Richmond 
strongly supported this idea; Lord Grenville appeared likewise to approve 
it (it is but justice to his lordship to observe that he behaved very 
honourably through the whole course of this business; at first he opposed 
singly the proposal of going further than such demonstration as an 
increase of our naval armament would create, but when he found the 
sentiments of the rest of the King’s servants were to employ that arma- 
ment, he thought we should proceed with alacrity and effect; no part of 
the fleet being sailed or the Prussian troops yet in motion, his lordship 
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was certainly at liberty, without a shadow of inconsistency, to take the 
line he has since done in our subsequent deliberations). The Chancellor 
said but little, but expressed his surprise and concern that these cautious 
sentiments had not been sooner declared, instead of coming after the 
determination upon which the last communication to Prussia was founded ; 
in this Lord Chatham, Mr. Pitt, and myself agreed with him, and added, 
the consequences we apprehended would arise from having proceeded so far, 
and then stopping short without any apparent reason whatever. Lord 
Camden seemed much agitated, lamented the difficulties he saw were 
inevitable on both hands, but gave no decisive opinion. We broke up 
early on account of the House of Lords, and agreed to meet again in the 
evening. The Duke of Richmond and Lord Chatham (only Mr. Pitt and 
myself being present with them) had a pretty long argument. The latter 
conducted himself with great coolness and judgment; the former seemed 
neither convinced nor much pleased with the superiority with which the 
subject was treated in opposition to his grace’s sentiments.” 


Lord Chatham has been naturally considered a failure both 
in politics and war, but it is curious that Lord Eldon states that 
in the discussions of the Cabinet Lord Chatham’s opinion was 
generally the best. 

At last the Cabinet came to an opinion that it was necessary 
to retreat ; a messenger had been sent to Berlin with an ultimatum 
to be sent to Russia which Prussia was to join in. It was deter- 
mined to send another messenger in order to prevent the forward- 


ing of the demand on the Cabinet of St. Petersburg. The 
messenger departed whilst a strong east wind was blowing, and it 
was doubtful whether he would arrive in time to stop the im- 
pending war. If the second messenger had not arrived in time 
war would probably have taken place, for even a divided Cabinet 
must fight for an ultimatum. 


“The Cabinet met. The business of the day was taken into consider- 
ation, the papers Mr. Pitt had sent to me in the morning ; previous however 
to the discussion of their contents, there passed a pretty long conversation. 
The Duke of Richmond was anxious to know if it was thought possible the 
messenger who carried the dispatch to Berlin urging some delay, could 
have arrived soon enough to prevent the joint representation of the two 
allied Courts to that of Petersburg being shut off from Berlin (this with 
other papers went by the preceding messenger a few days only sooner). 
The Chancellor said he hoped not, and thought there had been a fortunate 
east wind which would prevent the second messenger arriving time enough 
for that purpose. The Duke seemed nettled at this answer, and replied, ‘I 
suppose, then, you wish to read Homer, my lord?’ ‘What the devil,’ 
retorted the Chancellor, ‘has Homer to do with this business?’ ‘Only,’ 
replied the Duke, ‘I suppose your lordship may want to have sufficient 
leisure to read Homer in comfort, which, from your situation, you have not 
at present.’ After a little more snarling on one part, and a great deal of 
grumbling on the other, the dialogue concluded. The Duke of Richmond 
then asked me if [ recollected the day the second messenger went away. I 
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told him he set out on Friday, April Ist. Pitt could not help saying, ‘ Now 
do own, Duke, that you enjoy the date on this occasion.’ I told him I 
really answered the Duke tout bonnement, and was sure the date was 
accurate; however, since he mentioned it, I could not say I was particularly 
sorry at such a step being taken on such a day.” 


In spite of the east wind the second messenger arrived in time 
to prevent the communication of the ultimatum to Russia. The 
King of Prussia was virtually abandoned by his ally, and “ Peace 
at any price” was now the policy of England. 

Mr. Fawkener, a great favourite in London society, was sent to 
make the best bargain he could with the Empress Catherine, who, 
knowing that England was in full retreat, received the British 
Envoy with great civility, but took care to show him that she 
understood the situation. Once when walking with Mr. Fawkener 
a dog frightened a child by his barking. The Empress said, “ Silly 
child! Don’t you know that dogs who bark never bite?” The 
Russians at the present time seem not to be in the slightest 
degree alarmed at the barking of the “Grand Old Man.” 

The English Minister at Berlin was Mr. Ewart, a diplomatist 
of the greatest talents. He was the son of a surgeon, and rose to 
his high station by his ability alone. He was of Scotch origin, 
and in the ‘Croker Papers’ it is stated what unbounded influence 
he had over the Prussian Government. It was Mr. Ewart who 
was the originator of the “Russian Armament,” and he did not 
long survive the shock occasioned by the reculade of the English 
Government. He was soon afterwards recalled by Lord Grenville, 
who succeeded the Duke of Leeds at the Foreign Office. Readers 
of ‘Wraxall’s Memoirs’ will find a very favourable history of 
this ill-fated diplomatist. 

With respect to the failure of English diplomacy in this affair 
grave accusations have been made against Mr. Fox, who is alleged 
to have sent Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Adair to counteract the 
efforts of Mr. Fawkener. Bishop Tomline, in his ‘ Life of Pitt,’ 
accuses Fox of behaving in this eminently unpatriotic manner. 
Sir Robert Adair denied in the most solemn manner the Bishop’s 
allusion, who did not produce any satisfactory evidence in support 
of his charge. Be that as it may, it is evident that the belief at 
the English Foreign Office was unfavourable to Mr. Adair. Lord 
Grenville as Minister for Foreign Affairs had no doubt on the 
subject, and we have seen a private letter of his to Lord Auckland, 
in which he expressed his belief that Mr. Adair had been sent by 
Mr. Fox to oppose the policy of England. The Empress Catherine 
showed Mr. Adair every attention in her power, and placed him 
on the same footing as if he were indeed an envoy. The Duke of 
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Leeds, who was a personal friend of Mr. Fox, seems to have had 
the same ideas as Lord Grenville on this affair. 
The following extract is taken from the Duke of Leeds’ diary : 


“§S. Nov. 24, Lord St. Helens dined with me. After the ladies were 
gone upstairs we conversed for some time on foreign affairs; he mentioned 
the King of Prussia as a very weak man, who by his absurd conduct had 
exhausted his finances, spoilt his army, and given to the House of Austria 
a decided superiority over him. Speaking of the Russian business of last 
year, he reprobated in the strongest terms the conduct of Fox in sending 
an agent (Mr. Adair) to Petersburg to counteract the negotiations of this 
Court at that of Russia. He told me he knew for certain that Mr. Adair 
had shown to some English merchants at Petersburg the Empress’s. 
picture set in diamonds which had been given to him. That it was not 
one of the sort usually given, but of much greater value, being set round 
with large brilliants, and the whole picture covered with a table diamond 
instead of crystal. That this was a present seldom made but on some very 
particular occasion or to some great favourite. (I remember to have seen 
such a one in the possession of Prince Orlow.) Lord Si. Helens thought it 
must have been worth six or seven thousand pounds, and of too much 
value probably to have been meant for Mr. Adair. The conclusion we both 


very naturally drew from this circumstance was not very favourable to 
Mr. Fox.” 


Lord St. Helens, when Ambassador at St. Petersburg, was a 
great favourite of the Empress Catherine. He relates that she 
had a great belief in her star; once when he was driving with 
her the horses ran away furiously and a catastrophe was antici- 
pated, when they suddenly stopped. Catherine said, “ Mon étoile 
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vous & Ssauve. 


The following anecdote about the Empress comes from Lord 
St. Helens. The Empress gave frequent whist-parties. 


“One night, when she was not playing, but walking about from table to 
table, and watching the different hands, she rang the bell to summon the 
page-in-waiting from an antechamber. No page appeared. She rang the 
bell again: and again without effect. Upon thisshe left the room, looking 
daggers, and did not return for a very considerable time, the company 
supposing that the unfortunate page was destined to the knout or Siberia. 
On entering the antechamber the Empress found that the page—like his 
betters—was busy at whist, and that, when she had rung the bell, he 
happened to have so very interesting a hand that he could not make up 
his mind to quit it. Now, what did the Empress do? She despatched the 
page on her errand and then quietly sat down to hold his cards till he 


should return.” 

This was very proper kindness on the part of the Empress. 
Nothing is so disagreeable as leaving the card-table when one has 
a good hand at whist. 

It was our Ambassador in Holland who was chiefly instrumental 
in convincing Mr. Pitt that a war for the sake of Oczakow ought 
not to be undertaken. Europe was in a troubled state, and the 
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French Revolution in rapid progress. Lord Auckland was 
vehemently opposed to the war with Russia, and that eminent 
statesman, M. Van der Spiegel, the Grand Pensionary of Holland, 
participated in his sentiments. Lord Auckland did not consider 
that Oczakow was worth fighting for. He obtained an opinion from 
Admiral Kingsbergen, who knew the East well, that Sebastopol was 
the dangerous place from whence Constantinople could be suddenly 
attacked. In fact it was idle to fight about Oczacow, leaving the 
Crimean port in the hands of the Russians. Mr. Pitt was very 
much impressed with this information, and no doubt it materially 
influenced him in changing his policy. 

Mr. Hutton, the editor of the ‘Burges Papers,’ because Lord 
Auckland had the audacity to differ with Mr. Burges in his 
opinions with regard to Oczakow, has thought it becoming to 
virulently assail Lord Auckland’s public career. Mr. Hutton 
informs us that Lord Auckland deserted* the Coalition and took 
office under Mr. Pitt, but not being satisfied, turned on his chief 
and opposed his plans in the year 1785. Where on earth did 
Mr. Hutton get this astounding information? Lord Auckland 
never took office under Mr. Pitt. He was a member of the 
Coalition till the end of the year 1785, and led the opposition 
in that year against the Irish Propositions. In the latter part of 
1785 Mr. Pitt made a proposition to Lord Auckland that he should 
proceed to Paris to negotiate a Commercial Treaty. Lord 
Auckiand accepted the appointment on the advice of his friend, 
Lord Loughborough. Then Mr. Hutton accuses Lord Auckland of 
attacking Mr. Pitt in the House of Lords because he had nosufficient 
pension! But the most absurd statement is, that Lord Grenville 
“found out Lord Auckland, and being master of the situation, 
rejected him on account of his quarrel f with Mr. Pitt, and eon- 
signed him to the quiet enjoyment of the delights of Eden Farm.” 
We never read such nonsense. Mr. Hutton has exceeded himself 
in this passage. Lord Grenville retired with Pitt from office, 
and did not resume it till after Pitt's death, when he was 
appointed Prime Minister, and then, so far from “ rejecting” 
Lord Auckland, he made him President of the Board of Trade, 
and Lord Auckland became his confidential adviser, particularly 
in matters of finance. If Mr. Hutton will condescend to read 
through the ‘ Auckland Correspondence’ he will find Lord Grenville 
and Lord Auckland were on the most friendly and confidential 


* «Burges Papers,’ p. 76. 

+ Lord Auckland was Postmaster-General in Mr. Pitt’s Government; and 
after Mr. Pitt resigned in 1801, Lord Auckland made a speech in the House 
of Lords which Mr. Pitt resented. Lord Auckland remained in office ! 
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terms till the death of the latter in 1814. Even Mrs. Nickleby 
was more careful in her historical statements, for she says, “I 
forget, without looking at some letters upstairs, whether it was 
my great-great-grandfather who went to school with the Cock 
Lane Ghost, or the Thirsty Woman of Tutbury who went to 
school with my grandmother.” We hope Mr. Hutton for the 
future will follow the wise example of Mrs. Nickleby, and read 
before he writes. 

In the unfortunate retreat of the Duke of York through 
Holland in 1794, the 37th Regiment disappeared. Mr. Burges’ 
military correspondent on the spot gives the following account of 


the cause. It appears it was owing to a drinking bout of the 
Duke of York and his staff. 


“General Bonneau’s adjutant-general came over with a flag of truce, 
and Major Hope asked iim to stay and dine with the mess, which he did, 
and, drinking too freely of the port, told Major Hope that a French 
general had crossed the Maese with 60,000 men, and meant to attack the 
whole of the British posts, and advised him to fall back, as he knew very 
well their cannon was sent off. Hope immediately wrote a report to the 
adjutant-general’s office, and sent it off at eight o’clock at night. It was 
delivered at ten, and no notice was taken of it till next day that the out- 
posts were really attacked, when the Duke, at ten o’clock in the morning, 
immediately inquired into the delay of the letter not being delivered 
sooner, and he was informed it had been laying on the adjutant-general’s 
table all night. A large party, one of whom was the adjutant-general, Sir 
James Craig, were dining with H.R.H. the Duke of York, where they all 
got so royally drunk that Sir James was carried to his quarters in a state 
of insensibility, from which he was next morning aroused by a summons 
from the Duke, on the receipt of intelligence that the regiment had been 
cut off. Great blame was thrown upon Major Hope, and no one could 
guess to what his negligence could be attributed. But the business was 
soon explained, for upon Sir James’s return to his quarters, he found 
Major Hope’s dispatch lying on his table unopened.” 


A Royal Duke, when he is a failure, is rather embarrassing to a 
Government. He is difficult to remove. Mr. Pitt at last had the 
painful duty to inform George the Third that his favourite son 
had to be recalled. The King resisted of course, but finally gave 
way. This did not prevent the Duke being again sent by Mr. 
Pitt as commander-in-chief of an expedition to Holland in the 
year 1799, which again ended in a disastrous failure. Readers 
of the ‘Greville Memoirs’ will recollect that the Duke of York 
complained bitterly about his ill-usage in not being sent to 
command the army in Spain instead of the Duke of Wellington! 

The King was very much troubled at this time by the conduct 
of his sons, especially the Prince of Wales. 


“T understand the Prince of Wales is very far from well. He is supposed 
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to have ulcers on his lungs, like the late Duke of Cumberland, and was 
actually blooded four times last week. His physicians have ordered him to 
live upon French beans and barley-water. He, however, dined on Friday 
with three hundred officers, and, as I am informed, made great havoc of 
sundry savoury meats, and much champagne, claret, and Burgundy.” 


Bleeding, beans, and barley-water! If the Prince had followed 
the advice of his physicians, he never would have lived to be 
George the Fourth. 


Mr. Burges gives a melancholy account of the state of the 
Royal Family : 


“TI do not believe there is a more unhappy family in the kingdom than 
that of our good King. They have lately passed whole hours together in 
tears, and after that they do not meet for half a day, but each remains 
alone, separately brooding over their misfortunes. The ill-success and 
disgraces of the Duke of York, the wounds and ill-health of the Princes 
Ernest and Adolphus, the bad conduct of Princes Edward and Augustus, 
and the strange caprices and obstinacy of the Prince of Wales—all these 
causes are perpetually preying upon them, and make them miserable. The 
Queen appears to feel and to suffer the least ; the King sometimes bursts into 
tears, rises up and walks about the room, then kisses his daughters, and 
thanks God for having given them to him to comfort him, by which the 
Princesses are variously agitated, and sometimes so much so as to go into 
fits. .. . Lady Elgin also told me that these poor Princesses were in a 
terrible state with respect to their finances. The three eldest have had each for 
some time past an allowance of £2000 a year, out of which they are obliged 
to furnish themselves with everything—clothes, servants’ wages, and even 
jewels—for neither the King nor the Queen have ever given them any. The 
two eldest are very prudent, and contrive to live tolerably within their 
allowances; but Princess Elizabeth is a bad economist, aad, as she says 
herself, must go to gaol very soon. I saw Duval, the King’s jeweller, 
yesterday, and asked him if the King had lately given his daughters 
diamonds. He told me His Majesty had never made them any presents of 
that sort, but that the Princesses had bought of him all they had, and that 
upon the whole they paid very well; ‘That is,’ said he, ‘I really believe 
they pay me whenever they have any money.’ He added that he had 
frequently been ordered to attend at the Queen’s house with diamonds, and 
that he had sometimes carried there jewels to the amount of more than 
£20,000: that he always hoped, when he displayed them, and when the 
Princesses expressed their pleasure at seeing such beautiful things, that 
their Majesties would have made them presents. ‘But no, my dear sir,’ 
said he, ‘no such thing; the poor Princesses never got even a spark that 
they did not pay me for.’ ” 


There is a curious opinion given as to the levity of the French 
nation in so frequently changing its Government. The following 
letter was written to Mr. Burges in 1815. The French Revolution 
is still proceeding. 


“I happen to be living in the house of a Frenchman, who is really a very 
clever man. The excuse he makes for his countrymen is this. He said 
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yesterday to me, ‘ Monsieur, if ever you had a fever, have you not observed 
that you turn continually in your bed, and that you endeavour to find rest 
by turning to one side, though you have perhaps turned sleepless from it a 
hundred times? Monsieur, France, for these last five-and-twenty years, 
has been acting the same unhappy part. The fever has been her Revolution. 
Wishing to find a point of repose, she has turned on all sides, and has 
grasped at all sorts of Governments. Finding herself uneasy with 
Buonaparte, she turned to Louis, for the same reason again to Buonaparte, 
for the same reason again to Louis; and if she still continues unhappy, 
you will see that she will once more turn in despair to Buonaparte, or to 
any one else that may offer her relief.’”’ 


Mr. Burges was a poet as well as a politician. We never read 
any of his poetry, and we never met with anybody who had. The 
Princess Elizabeth was his great admirer. Porson sneers at his 
poetry in the following lines: 


“Poetis nos letamur tribus 
Pye, Petro Pindar, parvo Pybus, 
Si ulterius ire pergis, 
Adde his Sir James Bland Burges.” 


There is in the ‘ Burges Papers’ much interesting information 
respecting the progress of the French Revolution. There has 
been much difference of opinion as to the relations between Marie 
Antoinette and Count Fersen. Lord Holland in his Memoirs 
states that the Count was undoubtedly the Queen’s lover. In our 
review of Count Fersen’s Memoirs, we expressed our total dis- 
belief in this serious accusation ; but we are bound to state, that 
in an account of the flight to Varennes given by Mr. Quentin © 
Craufurd, he makes the following statement in a note: 


“This gentleman was Colonel of the Royal Suédois, was Her Most 
Christian Majesty’s prime favourite, and is generally supposed to be the 
father of the present Dauphin.”—Q. C. 


Mr. Quentin Craufurd was the intimate friend of Count Fersen, 
and a devoted partisan of Marie Antoinette. His wife was deep 
in the plot to aid the escape of the Royal Family, and therefore 
his accusation is not to be lightly dismissed. It is the most 
serious charge we have ever read. 

There have been many different statements as to the conduct 
of the Duke of Orleans, when Madame de Lamballe’s head was 
paraded by his windows. The following account given by Mr. 
Lindsay, connected with the British Embassy, is the true one. 


“Madame de Lamballe was literally torn to pieces, in the most cruel and 


indecent manner. Her head and heart were paraded on pikes through the 
streets. , 
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“It happened when this murder was committed, on Monday, that Lindsay 
and some other Englishmen were at the Duke of Orleans’s in the Palais 
Royal. As they were waiting for dinner they heard the outcries of a vast 
mob, and going to the window, they saw the spectacle of Madame de 
Lamballe’s head passing by on its way to the Temple, where they were 
taking it to show it to the Queen. Struck with horror at such a sight, 
they retired to the further end of the room, where the Duke of Orleans was 
sitting. He asked what was the matter. They told him the mob was 
carrying a head on a pike. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘is that all? Let us go to 
dinner.’ As they were at table, he made some inquiries whether the women 
who had been imprisoned were killed; and being informed that many of 
them were, ‘ Pray,’ said he, ‘ what is become of Madame de Lamballe?’ 

“M. Walkiers, who was sitting near him, made a sign of her having been 
killed, by passing his hand across his throat. ‘I understand you,’ said the 
Duke, and immediately began to converse on indifferent topics.” 


The Duke of Orleans had been accused of cowardice, but he met 
his fate with the greatest courage. When he was before the 
tribunal he occupied himself in reading a newspaper, and 
demanded that he should be executed as soon as possible. His 
friend, the celebrated voué the Duc de Biron, better known as 
the Duc de Lauzun, behaved with the same coolness. On his way 
to the place of execution the sanguinary mob cried out, “da la 
guillotine.” The Duc responded, “ On y va, canaille !” 

There is a curious letter from Madame du Barry asking Mr. 
Burges for a passport to return to France: 


“Mde. du barry a l’honneur de faire mille compliments 4 Monsieur 
borgesse,—elle le prie de vouloir bien lui faire avoir une passe-port pour 
. Mde. Mortimer, dame anglaise de sa comnoissance, qui part avec elle 

demain pour Paris, et qui compte s’en retourner au angleterre dans quelque 
tems. Mde. du barry est bien fachée d’étre obligée de quitter Londres 
sans avoir eu le plaisir de voir Monsieur borgesse—il l’obligera infiniment 
de lui rendre le service qu’elle Lui demande—elle espére 4 son retour, qui 


sera dans les premiers jours du mois prochain, faire tous ses remerciments & 
Monsieur borgesse.” 


Madame du Barry returned to France, accompanied by her 
negro servant Zamoro, in order to bring back her jewels, which 
she had hidden in her park at Luciennes. Her servant betrayed 
her to the Revolutionary Government, and she was quickly tried 
and executed. She is said to have been the only woman who showed 
fear on the scaffold. The greatest ladies of the aristocracy went to 
the place of execution as tranquilly as if they were going to church, 
Madame du Barry tried to escape from the executioner, and ran 
about the scaffold screaming for mercy, and proclaiming her 
devotion to the Republic. 

As we are finishing this article, the result of the “ Russian 
Armament” of 1885 is announced. Russia will remain in 
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Afghanistan, and henceforth the Indian army must be kept on 
a war footing, and the ruin of the finances of India will be ac- 
complished. Perhaps it is considered safer to have peace with 
dishonour than war without an ally. Be that as it may, it is 
a sad day for England when the Foreign Secretary announces in 
the House of Lords that England is retreating before France in 
Egypt, and Russia in India. Lord Granville has been in a state 
of abject apology so long that he does not seem to be in the 
least degree humiliated. ‘He scatters his ashes with a jaunty 
air, and wears his sackloth as if it were a robe of honour.” 











Che Varnishing Cichet. 
AN ARTISTIC EPISODE. 


—_— 


Scene. A large, bare room in a lodging-house in Bloomsbury ; 
dimly lighted by two flickering guttering candles, and insuffi- 
ciently warmed by a handful of feeble dying embers in the big 
old-fashioned grate. Dramatis persone. A young artist and his 
wife, wracked and worn with anxiety and care; a sickly infant ; 
and a thin, intelligent fox-terrier dog. Time: 9 pu. Date: 
Saturday, April 28th, 1884. 

Up and down, up and down the long comfortless room, the 
young man walks, with quick restless footsteps, and a feverish 
flush of excitement and expectation on his worn, beautiful face ; 
while his young girlish wife, sitting close to the poor fire, cradling 
her sleeping infant in her arms, watches his weary march, with 
yearning, pathetic looks of love and trust. At last he stops, and 
leaning his burning brow against the cool curtainless window- 
pane, gazes long and wistfully down the street. 

“He must have gone by now, Nell; for God’s sake tell me the 
time.” 

The wife’s hand involuntarily goes to her side; but finding 
nothing there, she looks up quickly, her pale face flushing with 
fear lest he should have noticed the action which told such a tale 
of struggling poverty, and answers: 

“T will go down and ask, dear; but I am sure the postman has 
not passed, we must have heard him at the other houses.” 

She goes out of the room wearily, and downstairs to the very 
basement, to find, as she expected, that only half an hour has 
elapsed since she was there on the same errand. Up again, 
patiently and uncomplainingly; her breath getting painfully 
difficult. She waits outside the room a minute to recover, and to 
murmur, “ Pray, God, be merciful to us, and let it come to-night.” 
Then enters, and going to the anxious watcher at the window, 
lays her cold hand on his fevered forehead, and says, with a 
pathetic attempt at cheerfulness in her poor, trembling, breathless 
voice : 

“Tt is not nine yet, you dear impatient boy.” 

Something in her tone seems to strike the young man, for he 
looks quickly and anxiously into her face. 
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“ Ah, Nell, darling, what a selfish brute I must be, to have let 
you go down again. I forgot, when I asked the time, about your 
poor little watch. Come and sit by my side, and give me your 
dear hand; and I will try and be quiet, and not listen for the 
man’s confounded footsteps.” And side by side, and hand in 
hand, the young couple sit and wait, beautiful and sacred, in their 
loving sympathy and trouble. 

After a minute’s pause : 

“Read Brooks’ letter again, John.” 

“Don’t you know it by heart already, Nell?” 

“Yes; but it will be something to prevent our being able to 
listen ; and this straining to catch every sound is so terrible.” 

“Very well; you know I am always thankful for the slightest 
excuse for reading it again.” 

Taking a well-thumbed letter from his pocket-book, he reads: 


“ Dear Sir, 


“Qn thinking over the matter, I have come to this con- 
clusion. Should your picture, ‘Aphrodite,’ be accepted at the 
Royal Academy, and hung on the line (which I think is almost a 
certainty) I will give you three hundred pounds for it ; should it 
be badly hung, I could not offer you more than two hundred and 
fifty ; as in that case I could not hope to sell it again, at the 
close of the exhibition (which is of course my object), to so much 
advantage ; but I undertake to give you two hundred and fifty, 
however unkindly the Hanging Committee treat it. You under- 
stand this offer does not hold good, if by any extraordinary chance 
the picture should not get in at the last moment; for it is much 
too large to be saleable unless it has the R. A. stamp of merit upon 
it; especially as at present your name is unknown. That will 
not be the case long, however, I am quite sure. If you take this 
offer into favourable consideration, I shall expect to see you on 
Monday afternoon (varnishing day), and will write a cheque 
according to what you tell me. Wishing you every success, Iam, 

“Truly yours, 
“ Witr1am Brooks.” 


“ Everything depends on whether it is accepted or not, you 
see, Nell; there is no hope of getting rid of it if it should be 
rejected.” 

“But you know, dear, the porters at the Royal Academy told 
us it could not be among the absolutely rejected pictures, or we 
should have heard within the first fortnight.” 

“No; but it may be among the ‘ doubtful ones,’ and ‘ crowded 
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out, as mine was last year. I did not hear of that until the 
Saturday night, and the varnishing day was on Monday.” 

“ But, John, dear, is there any reason for keeping people in 
suspense so long? Surely they must have decided definitely 
upon the pictures some days before this. It seems such 
unnecessary cruelty to torture us like this.” 

“You may well call it torture, Nell. It is the suspense being 
so protracted that seems to drag the very heart out of you. I 
could have borne hearing it was turned out much better a week 
ago; now I feel as if the blow would knock me down altogether.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t say that, John. We must do our 
best to fight the battle bravely in any case. God will show us 
some way out of our difficulties; He will find an escape for us; 
He will not let us perish, I am sure. Dear love, promise me you 
will not lose heart, whatever happens. Trust to me to think of 
some deliverance for us.” 

“Ah, Nell, my sweet comforter, it is not for myself I am 
anxious; I could rough it. It is the thought of what you and 
our child are suffering that wrings my heart. I almost blame 
myself now for devoting all my time and energies to this one 
picture. But I had such a longing to paint it, and how was I to 
know that that thief Walton would run off without paying me for 
any of my sketches and studies? If we had had that money, we 
should have had enough to eat, at least.” 

Rat-tat! The postman at last! 

They start to their feet, each looking breathlessly into the 
other’s face. 

“T will go this time, Nell. Cheer up, darling; I am sure I 
shall bring you good news.” 

He took his poor trembling wife in his arms, and kissed her. 
Then, with an unspoken prayer in his heart, he flew down the 
long, tedious stairs. 

There it lay on the slab, the letter so anxiously waited for, and 
on which so much depended! The Academy stamp, the royal 
coat-of-arms, was uppermost, so he knew it at a glance. For a 
moment he stood irresolute, the envelope unopened in his hand. 
Would it contain a polite intimation that at the last moment the 
Royal Academicians had been unable to find space for his picture, 
or the coveted varnishing ticket ? 

“T must open it here,” he said, “ that I may break the news to 
Nell, in case it is bad; the doctor told me yesterday a sudden 
shock would be very dangerous in her weak condition.” 

With a shaking hand he tore the envelope open, and then a 
warm glow of rapture filled his heart, for in a moment he had 
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seen that his luck had turned at last, and that his picture was 
accepted. 

With a cry of joy he rushed up the stairs, taking the steps two 
and three at a time, and burst into the room where his wife 
awaited him. There was no need for him to speak a word, his 
radiant face told her everything. With a murmur of rapture, she 
fell into his outstretched arms, and the two mingled their tears 
of measureless happiness together. 

“ Come, Nell,” he said at last, “dry your tears, darling. ‘All's 
well that ends well.’ Thank God, there will be no more poverty 
and struggling for us. I shall have two hundred and fifty pounds, 
at any rate,on Monday. I am determined not to take the three 
hundred into consideration. We will look upon that as a pleasant 
surprise, if it comes. This is not a particularly brilliant scene for 
a festivity, is it?” he continued, looking round. “Haven't you 
another candle or two, Nell?” 

“There are two more, John; but I did not like to light them, 
in case 2 

“Quite right, you dear prudent girl; but now let us have an 
illumination! And, Nell, I was afraid to ask earlier, but I must 
own to a feeling of curiosity as to whether our dinner to-morrow 
is going to be a vegetarian one or not?” 

“Well, Jack dear, you know we had only a very few shillings 
left, and what we had we owed; so I felt it would be wrong to 
spend any on meat.” 

“By Jove! We had come to our last gasp! How much money 
have you, Nell? Come, turn it all out. My pockets have been 
empty for the last week.” 

“ Here it is, dear; but don’t take much, Jack.” 

“Why, darling?” he laughed. “We shall have plenty more 
on Monday. Now then, let us see.” He emptied the little purse 
on the table. “Eight and sixpence.” For a moment he looked 
grave again. 

“Do you really mean, Nell, that these few shillings were all 
that stood between us and absolute want ?” 

“Yes, indeed ; and the landlady told me this morning, she couid 
not keep us beyond this next week unless we paid what we owed 
her.” 

“Then we have reason to be thankful; I did not know it was 
quite so bad as that.” He gave a slight shudder, then his high 
spirits again re-asserted themselves. ‘“ Well now, how shall we 
make the most of this? We will keep a shilling, that we may 
not be without a penny on Monday morning, and I will take the 
rest out and do a little marketing for to-morrow that will 
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astonish you. Meanwhile, Nell, beg, borrow, or steal some more 
candlesticks and light up whileI am out; I will not be more than 
a few minutes gone, my darling.” 

Away he went, with a bright happy laugh; and Nell, left 
behind, set to work briskly to make the great dreary apartment 
look more comfortable and homely against his return. She went 
down and told the landlady of their good fortune, and on the 
strength of it secured the loan of some candlesticks and a scuttle 
of coals, which she brought upstairs with great labour, but a 
light cheery heart. In a short time they were all burning 
merrily ; and having dressed the baby in his one remaining 
white frock, and arranged her hair in the way her husband loved, 
she sat down beaming with happiness to await his return. 

“ How quick he has been, dear fellow; there is his step on the 
stairs!” 

She runs to the door, and admits him with his arms full of 
parcels. 

“Here you are, Nell; I would not have one of them sent. I 
have not been long, have 1?” 

Nell opens the parcels one by one. 

“A fowl! Oh, Jack, you extravagant boy! Jam puffs! Silly 
fellow! Ham, tea, sugar, candles. Quite right. Cigars! Poor 
boy, you must want one, lam sure. Why, what in the name of 
all that’s disgusting, is this?” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughs John. What a merry laugh! And 
what a bright handsome young fellow he is! “ Why, that’s a 
pennyworth of cat's meat for poor Nip. Here, Nip, my boy’! 
Meat! meat! meat!” Nip springs erect at the familiar cry. ‘“ Look 
at him, Nell! Poor thing, it’s a long time since he has had a 
feast; everybody must rejoice to-night. I should like to have 
bought something toothsome for Babo, bless him. But you see 
it’s rather a difficult matter to find out any independent preferences 
of his at present. Why, what a jolly fire you've made, the room 
looks as different as possible; or is it that I look at it with 
such different eyes? Ah, Nell! Are you not sorry for the two 
poor young people that were in this same room an hour ago? 
There, now, I have made you sad again; what a fool I am! 
Light a cigar for me, darling, and let us sit over the fire and 
settle our plans for the summer, while Mrs. Lawrence, down- 
stairs, cooks the finest fish that ever roved the briny deep for 
our supper!” 

He settles himself in the only easy-chair, and she on a cushion 
at his feet; and as he smokes in perfect contentment his hand 
wanders caressingly over the fair golden head pressed so 
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lovingly against him. The baby sleeps calmly in his cradle, 
and Nip snores in blissful plethora after his most unusual 
meal. 

What a talk they had, those two! How many bright good 
plans they formed for the future. They were to stay in town 
during the season, that he might take the commissions his 
picture was sure to bring him; and later on in the summer 
they were to wend their way to some quiet beautiful spot in 
France, where Nell and baby were to regain health and strength, 
and where he could make studies of sea and landscape for his next 
great subject. 

“You know me so well, Nell,” he said in conclusion, “ that I 
am not afraid of being misunderstood by you; but many would 
think me a miserable money-grubber, if they could have read 
the secrets of my heart when I opened that letter. My first 
thought was of the money, not of the fame my picture might 
bring me, and yet I am sure no one loves his art for more pure 
reasons than I do.” 

“Tt is not that you love your art less, dear Jack; it is that you 
love your wife and child more.” 

A knock at the door. It is the landlady bringing up the 
supper-tray herself—a very unusual attention on her part. Her 
thin, lined face wears an unaccustomed smile as she congratulates 
the young artist on his success. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Lawrence,” he answers, “it is something 
to be thankful for; nowI shall be able to settle your bill. I have 
not liked to look you in the face for the last month.” 

“T shall be glad of the money, sir, of course ; but indeed I was 
not thinking of what I should get myself by it”—and indeed she 
was not—“it was your two bright young faces that made my 
heart feel lighter than it has felt for many a long day. God bless 
you both, and the child; and let this be the beginning of a life of 
prosperity for you.” 

There was a little catch in her voice, and her plain face was 
transfigured with gentle womanly feeling. 

John rose, and took the hard coarse hand in his, while Nell, 
without a word, quietly kissed the woman on the cheek ; so sweet 
to them both were the first words of sympathy they had had in 
their joy. “You are a dear good soul, Mrs. Lawrence,” said 
John, “and from my heart I thank you for your kind words. I 
am sorry I mentioned the money to-night ; but indeed I[ have felt 
my debt to you weigh heavily on me, as I know you want it 
badly.” 


“Don’t say another word, sir, but eat your supper both of you, 
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and enjoy it. You've chosen a most beautiful fish, Mr. Hammond. 
I could not have bought it better myself.” 

The woman’s hearty admiration for John’s purchase, quite 
dispelled the little cloud of seriousness that had come over them, 
and Nell and he were soon laughing merrily over Jack’s lucky 
marketing fluke. 

The Sunday was fine and warm, and in the afternoon they left 
the baby in Mrs. Lawrence’s care, and took a long sauntering 
walk in the park, Nip following close to heel. As often as Nell 
was tired—and that happened too often, John thought, with a 
sigh of regret for the past—they rested in the sun, and listened 
to the twitter of the birds, and feasted their eyes on the glorious 
spring picture; everything seemed to join in the Te Deum their 
own hearts were singing. That night they slept the dreamless 
sleep of those to whom happiness has come so rarely, that when 
it does come, it is almost exhaustive in its sweetness. 

Where could you see a handsomer young fellow than John 
Hammond as he appeared that Monday morning? True, his 
clothes were shabby and well worn, and his boots were not guilt- 
less of cracks; but who would notice these trifling matters in 
gazing at that noble intelligent face, and that fine, upright, supple 
figure, now drawn to its full height in the consciousness of 
righteous pride and pleasure. Nell, for one, felt, as she looked at 
her young husband, that the whole world could not contain his 
equal ; so handsome, so clever, and withal so modest, and loving, 
and good ! 

“Dear love,” she said, as the time arrived for him to go to 
the Royal Academy to view his picture, “dear love, I do not wish 
to be selfish, and hurry you, but you will not be long, will you ? 
I shall be so anxious until you return.” 

“Nell, directly I have seen my picture I will come back, I will 
not wait to look at another thing. PerhapsI may not have to 
give up my ticket, and I may get in again in the afternoon; but, 
any way, you may depend upon my coming back at once. Goud- 
bye, my darling ; God bless you.” 

One more fervent kiss, and he went quickly downstairs, and out 
of the house. He looked back once to nod a cheerful farewell to her 
as she stood at the window, and then pursued his way rejoicing. 

Into Oxford Street, and straight along the road to Bond Street 
he went in the spring morning; and many an earnest toiler in 
the busy throng paused and turned to look again at the handsome 
figure with its buoyant step, and the sensitive face, whose 
sparkling eyes and tender rapturous smile, spoke so plainly of 
lofty objects nobly attained. 


p 2 
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Outside Burlington House he is stopped for a minute by a 
poor pale girl selling flowers, and even in that moment of hurry 
and excitement he finds time to speak a gentle word, and to 
bestow on her his only sixpence, in return for her bunch of 
violets. 

“Never mind the change, my girl; I wish I could give you 
enough to get you a good dinner for once; but that is every 
penny I possess in the world this morning. If you are here again 
to-morrow, I promise you a treat.” 

He passed on without waiting for thanks, the girl looking after 
him open-eyed with astonishment. She could not know how 
much her haggard pale face and golden hair had reminded him 
of his patient Nell. , 

Inside the magic doors at last! What a scene of enchantment 
and joy to the young man! For the first time he felt that he 
was really admitted to the sacred brotherhood of painters, and 
his heart swelled within him with modest pride. He was not 
allowed to retain his ticket, but that was not a matter of any real 
consequence, he thought, for the exhibition would be open to the 
public in a week, and then he could spend whole days there ; this 
morning he intended keeping his promise to Nell to the letter, 
and resolved not to linger to admire or criticise, however tempting 
the prospect. So he turned into the first room and began his 
search, resolutely dragging his eyes from pictures he would have 
given the world to study, because it would delay him. “I can 
wait and Nell can’t, bless her; but it is awfully tantalising. I 
shall look round the top of the rooms first, for I am resolved not to 
be disappointed, however badly I am hung; having got a footing 
this year, I shall hope for a better position next.” 

The temptation to stand and look at the celebrated artists, 
putting the finishing touches to their paintings, was almost more 
than he could resist. These people had been but names to him 
hitherto, and now there was an opportunity of seeing them in 
person ; but he put an iron check upon himself and pushed on. 

“By George! Felton,” said one Royal Academician to another, 
“there’s a study for anything noble you like to think of, from a 
Christian martyr to an Apollo. Id give my ears to paint that 
young fellow. Who is he; do you know, Smith?” to one of the 
porters. 

“No, sir; he came in just now, he is anew man evidently ; never 
been here on varnishing day before.” 

By this time John had satisfied himself that his picture was 
not in the first room; he turned into the second, and continued 
his search there according to the rule he had set down for himself, 
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beginning at the top, and gradually coming down to the line; 
but “ Aphrodite ” was not in the second room either. 

His heart beat high with excitement as he entered the third ; 
notwithstanding his resolutions to accept any place gratefully 
that might be awarded to his picture, it was in this, the principal 
room, that in his secret heart of hearts he had longed to find it ; 
and it was with a sigh of regret, which he tried to stifle at 
once as unworthy of him, that he found he must go further 
yet. 

Out of the fourth room, into the fifth; through the sixth and 
seventh he went; still no “ Aphrodite.” A strange sinking sensa- 
tion of dread came over him as he lingered on the threshold of the 
eighth room, with which he battled bravely, chiding himseif 
almost angrily for his faint-heartedness. The water-colour 
gallery and the room devoted to architectural designs and 
engravings lay before him; and bevond them the eleventh and 
last room, in which his “ Aphrodite ” must be. 

“Tf I had only turned that way when I came in, instead of 
going through the rooms according to number, I should have 
been spared this weary search, and Nell would have known 
everything by this time. How true it is that ‘hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick.’” 

He walked slowly through the ninth and tenth rooms, some 
unacknowledged fear loading his feet as with leaden weights, and 
causing him to put off going into the last as long as possible. 
“Tt must be my having eaten no breakfast this morning that 
makes me feel so faint and dizzy ; I had better get it over as 
quickly as I can, and go home and have some food, I shall be all 
right then; I was too excited to swallow anything before I 
started.” 

Summoning all his resolution he passed into the eleventh room ; 
it was a small gallery, and however badly his picture was hung, 
he must see it at once he thought. He scanned the walls eagerly. 
Great God! It was not there! 

He reeled, and saved himself from falling by clutching the door- 
post. His burning, despairing eyes went round and round the room ; 
but the search was in vain. A cold moisture broke out on his 
brow, and for an instant his senses seemed forsaking him. Rousing 
himself by a desperate effort, he tried to collect his thoughts. 

Where could the picture be? It was not in the last room, that 
was certain ; he had passed it over in one of the others. 

“I must go through them again. God, give me strength!” 
On moving from the door-post, he found that he could scarcely 
stand. “I will go into the sculpture gallery and rest a little 
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before I begin again ; the air is fresher,there, I can hardly breathe 
here.” 

Staggering away, his eyes curiously dim and heavy, he almost 
groped his way into the cool quiet sculpture gallery, and sank 
down on one of the velvet couches. Removing his hat, and 
wiping the chilly moisture from his forehead, be leant back and 
closed his eyes; his beautiful waving hair clinging in damp 
heavy locks round his pale waxen brow. 

Two young girls (students of the Royal Academy Schools) 
passed through, laughing merrily. In a moment the rich colour 
forsook their cheeks, and the laugh died away. 

“He must be ill,” said one, in an awe-struck tone; “let us see 
if we can help him.” 

They went softly to where he lay back, apparently unconscious 
of all that was passing around. 

“Do youfeel ill? Can we do anything for you ?” 

The sweet young voice roused him, and he opened his eyes 
wearily, and gazed blankly at them. 

“Oh, what is the matter? Letus help you, if we can.” 

He stared at them for a moment, then, with an effort, passed 
his shaking hand over his face, and sat upright. 

“TI must have been a little faint, I think,” he answered, in a 
weak tone. “Thank you for inquiring; I am better now.” He 
tried to rise, but his head swam, and he was compelled to sit down 
again. “I cannot manage it yet, I must wait a little,” he 
continued, with a ghastly smile; “I am really quite ashamed of 
making such an exhibition of myself. I have had a good deal of 
worry and anxiety lately ; I suppose that is the reason I am easily 
upset.” 

“T hope you do not think us rude for speaking to you ; indeed, 
we feared, from your appearance, that you were either ill, or in 
some great trouble; and we thought that even our weak 
assistance and sympathy might be of some service.” 

“You are very kind,” he answered, with a feeble attempt at 
cheerfulness. “The fact is, I have made a most absurd mistake; 
I have been right through the rooms, and I have evidently 
looked carelessly, for I have missed my picture. For the 
moment it gave me quite a turn when I found it was not in the 
last room.” 

“Butare you sure it is here at all?” asked the more thoughtless 
of the two girls. 

“Of course it is here somewhere. My varnishing ticket, inviting 
me to inspect it to-day, came on Saturday. I must have overlooked 
it like a fool; there is nothing impossible in that, I suppose?” 
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“Oh no, of course there is not,” replied the girl soothingly ; 
“it was very foolish of me to think of such a thing; please 
forgive me.” 

“It is I that ought to ask forgiveness, for my rudeness in 
answering you so hasily; pray believe I am not usually such a 
bear.” 

He looked wistfully at them for a moment, and then continued, 
with a pathetic assumption of confidence that wrung their 
hearts : 

“Perhaps, after all, you can help me. You have been through 
the rooms, have you not?” 

“ Yes,” they answered, with a fatal fear of what was coming. 

“Then probably you have seen my picture, for it is rather large, 
even for these walls. If you could tell me where it is, you might 
save me a good deal of time, and I am most anxious to get home 
to my wife, who will think I have been very long bringing her 
my news,” he added simply. 

“What is the subject of your picture?” inquired one of them, 
her voice trembling in spite of her. 

“T call it ‘Aphrodite,’ and it represents a woman in silvery, 
transparent drapery, wandering on the shore ; the background is 
a quiet moonlit sea. The figure is life size.” 

His great eyes seemed preternaturally large, as he waited in 
piteous anxiety for their answer. 

“Tam afraid I have not noticed it; have you, Alice?” 

“T have been with you all the time, you know, Lucy,” she 
answered reproachfully ; “ but we very likely might not see it, if 
it should not happen to be well hung.” 

He put his hand quickly to his face, but not quickly enough to 
conceal from them the quivering of his poor pale lips. 

“Thank you very much; I must really apologise for troubling 
you with my concerns. I feel better now,” (he stood up) “so I 
will begin my search again.” 

He raised his hat and was turning away, when Alice, with an 
irresistible impulse, and brimming over with compassion, stretched 
out her hand to him. He took the kind young hand in his. 
“Thank you,” he said simply, and went from them. 

“Why, Alice dear, what can you be thinking of?” 

“T don’t know, Lucy. Get me away from here quick into some 
quiet corner; if I don’t cry, I think my heart will break! I 
shall never get his face out of my mind.” 

“But it may be all right, dear,” urged Lucy, alarmed for her 
companion, and hurrying her away. 

“It will not! It will not! I feel it will not!” cried the 
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other hysterically, and almost before they had gained the solitude 
of the long dark passages leading to the Academy Schools, she 
had broken down in painful sobs. 

From the first room, into the second, and so on through all the 
dreary number, he passed, his steps wavering and his brain 
reeling. He was noticed again by many, and all fell back 
appalled, as he pushed his way blindly among them. 

“Great heaven! What has happened to the young fellow?” 
thought Felton, as he met him coming out of th: eleventh room. 
His eyes were glaring, and his lips were parted; great drops of 
agony were pouring down his face, and his neckcloth was 
disarranged, while each breath was drawn with a great panting 
sob. 

Felton followed him, and came up with him just as he 
approached the porter who had taken his ticket when he entered 
the building. 

“ Where is my picture ?” he demanded, in a hoarse, breathless 
voice. 

“T cannot say, I am sure, sir,” the man answered, looking 
frightened. 

“Then who can tell me? I will know; I will not leave this 
place until I am satisfied.” 

By this time a small knot of people had collected round 
them. 

“Are you an exhibitor, sir? Have you received a varnishing 
ticket ?” 

“You know I have; I gave it you this morning,” he answered 
violently. 

“T see so many faces, I cannot remember; but are you sure 
your picture is not hung?” 

“Am I sure? Great God! Am I sure? It is not hung; but 
it shall be before I stir from here ; my wife and child shall not be 
cheated out of their lives!” 

“Don’t excite yourself like this, sir, pray. I cannot do any- 
thing for you, nor can any one else, for that matter; there has 
evidently been a mistake; your rejection has been sent to some 
one else, and their varnishing ticket has been sent to you. “You 
are not the first that has had it happen to them; last year there 
were several complaints of a very similar nature.” 

“Then do you mean that my picture has been rejected all 
along ?” 

“Probably, sir; I cannot say. It has evidently been a mistake 
altogether.” 

“Oh, Nell! Nell!” he groaned; and then, oblivious of all the 
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surrounders, he covered his face, and rocked and moaned in his 
anguish. “ How shall I tell my darling ?” 

“Come, my dear sir,” said Felton, taking him kindly by the 
arm, “ don’t give way like this. Itis very grievous, I admit; but 
many others have been in the same position; and while so 
many pictures are sent in, you cannot be surprised at mistakes 
occurring.” 

The young man turned on him, again stirred to violent 
anger. 

“And because others have been tortured, I am not to complain! 
Next year, I suppose, more hearts will be broken, and more spirits 
crushed, because your officials are overworked and careless! Oh, 
the cruelty of it! To have worked and toiled month by month, 
through difficulties which few could have surmounted; to have 
been kept in suspense for four weary weeks, and at last, when the 
cup of happiness is actually at my lips, to be cheated out of life 
and hope through a mistake!” 

“Come, come, calm yourself, and go home now. ‘To-morrow 
you can lay your complaint before the secretary. Go home, my 
dear fellow ; you will be ill indeed, if you excite yourself in this 
way.” 

So saying, Felton drew the young man gently away from the 
group of spectators, who looked on with pitying interest. 

“Go home,” repeated John in a dazed tone. “Yes, yes, I 
will go home to Nell; she will know, she will be able to tell me 
of some way, only let me get home to her.” 

“Shall I go with you? Or shall I get a cab? You do not 
seem fit to walk.” 

“No, no! Leave me alone, man, can’t you?” Then even in 
his bewilderment his natural politeness re-asserted itself, and he 
said feebly, “‘ Forgive me, I am not quite myself; I thank you for 
your kindness, but for pity’s sake, leave me.” 

“Tf you wish it, certainly,” returned the other, turning away, 
sadder at heart than he had been for many a year. 

Up Bond Street into Oxford Street, up Oxford Street into 
Bloomsbury, John Hammond went, in the gay noontide, 
staggering and reeling like a drunken man. In his head was 
a confused murmur, and strange lurid flashes of light came and 
went in his dazzled eyes ; still he pushed on blindly, crossing the 
streets safely, almost by a miracle, and muttering over and over 
again the thought that filled his poor weary brain. 

“Nell will be able to show me the way to escape from this 


trouble; let me only get to her. God grant me power to get to 
her.” 
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As he neared his home, his heart grew strangely light, and his 
step almost regained its elasticity. “I shall soon find the way 
now ; I shall be with her in a minute. My darling, she is waiting 
for me, I shall learn the way now.” 

And in truth in another minute he did learn the way, for as he 
crossed the threshold of his home, he escaped the difficulties that 
surrounded him, and fell down dead. 


Mary H. Tennyson. 





‘ My Toast.” 


“Give us,” they cried, “a toast!” 
All were in merry trim; 
Each, except me, could boast 
One who had smiled on him. 
Dora we'd toasted, Kate, 
Margery, Etheldred ; 
Now it was getting late, 
It was my turn, they said. 


“She that you love the most, 
“Give us the name!” they cried. 
Forced to propose a toast, 
“Lilian!” I replied. 
“Lilian” sounded well. 
Blushing eighteen no more ; 
Why was I bound to tell 
That she had passed three score ? 


“Has she blue eyes,—your queen— 
Hazel or black?” said they. 

“ Kindly and clear and keen, 
And of a tender grey.” 

Why was I forced to add, 
“Spectacles large and blue, 

Now that her sight is bad, 
Shelters their gaze so true.” 





“MY TOAST.” 


“Golden or brown her hair?” 
“Soft,” I replied, “and light.” 
This I conceived was fair, 
Since it is nearly white. 
“ What is her voice in tone?” 
“Gentle and soft end low.” 
Was I obliged to own 
Sorrows have made it so? 


“And do you love her best 
Under the whole blue sky ? 
And for her lightest *hest 
Would you be glad to die? 
Would you that, for her good, 
Troubles should fall on you?” 
“ Gladly,” I said, “I would.” 
That at the least was true. 


Then as their glasses rang, 


Dancing with flashes red, 
“Lilian!” out they sang ; 
“ Here’s to her health,” they said, 
“ Grey-eyed and blonde—a belle— 
“ Blushing eighteen—no more!” 
Lilian sounded well, 
Why should I tell them more? 
A. M. Heatucore. 








Mark Pattison, 


Un.ikE most autobiographers the writer of the ‘Memoirs by Mark 
Pattison ’ presents himself as a solid and objective personality. We 
have not only those sketchy silhouettes which do duty for portraits 
—those fragmentary reminiscences of events out of which no con- 
nected history can be made—those speculative thoughts which 
tell nothing of the moral nature, proper to all autobiographies, 
but we have also the boy as he must have appeared to others, 
the man as he was both to himself and the world. We want 
nothing more life-like than the picture of the lean, shambling un- 
gainly lad, with weak eyes and a nervous manner, marching up the 
High Street of Oxford, dressed in an old brown great-coat of his 
father’s cut down to fit his attenuated figure, “that identical snuffy 
brown, for wearing which in Richmond market-place Dr. Ellerton 
had pulled up,” in fact “ proctorised,” the Hauxwell rector. It 
must have cost the porter some effort to receive affably so queer a 
customer ; and from this introduction alone all the rest is clear. 

Conscious of his educational deficiencies but ignorant of his 
intellectual powers ; with the awkwardness inseparable from a 
nervous temperament and the unmannerliness consequent on a 
curiously neglected home-training ;—not knowing that he ought 
to take off his hat to a lady in the street, nor return a call, nor 
answer an invitation, nor leave a card after having dined at a man’s 
house—in a word not knowing any rule whatever of ordinary polite- 
ness; ungainly and clownish in bearing; sensitive to slights 
which his boorishness continually provoked, and passionately 
self-accusing when he had time to reflect on and measure the 
extent of the mistakes he had made—poor Mark Pattison was 
sent into the world of men but ill-equipped for the great battle of 
life where he had to make good his standing with the rest. 

In the midst of his revelations of deficiency and consequent 
suffering he says complacently, speaking of his boyhood: “I 
was not spoiled, as a boy who has been brutalised at school. I 
was only rude, unfledged, in a state of nature.” To our way of 
thinking, the “ brutalisation ” of a good public school would have 
been the making of the country rector’s awkward son. When he 
took his place among young men of his own degree it would have 
been better for him had he been less the “ incredibly raw ” fresh- 
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man he was—better had he had so much knowledge of the world 
as would have enabled him to descriminate between strength and 
bluster ; and so much self-reliance, born of that knowledge, as 
would have saved him from the damaging phase of fluidity and 
weakness, of moral and personal apishness, through which he 
passed, as well as from the consequent canker of self-conscious- 
ness which ate into his character and destroyed both peace and 
self-respect for years after. 

The confessions of the miseries endured in the first terms at 
Oxford by his bad manners and want of savoir faire match 
Rousseau’s in self-abasement. They are profoundly tragic in 
their consciousness of defect and the kind of spell laid on the poor 
lad to do foolishly and suffer shame. The accounts given of the 
galling humiliations and graver effects of lasting enmity springing 
from trivial and essentially accidental causes, fill us with both 
pity and contempt. We wish that John Belfield had “ fisticuffed 
him round the room” still more vigorously and had called him 


“little fool” yet oftener, so that at last perhaps some gleam of 
work-a-day common sense and social aptness might have been 
drubbed into this miserable result of neglect and egotism. 

His account of how, when he first met Dr. Hawkins, the Provost 
of his college, he passed him without capping owing to the fright 


of sheer nervousness, and how, when he met him a second time with 
Mrs. Hawkins, he capped him according to rules, but did not take 
the ungloved hand good-naturedly offered to him, give some 
measure of the boy’s desperate condition in the way of manners. 
In the first instance, the Provost smiled ; and poor Mark tortured 
himself with conjectures as to whether that smile meant con- 
tempt or compassion (we should say both) ; in the second, he gave 
a “ grunt of dissatisfaction,” as the freshman tore past him ; and, 
says the author, “I think the Provost’s aversion for me dated 
from this gross exhibition of maladresse.” The culprit was, how- 
ever, included in the freshmen’s dinner-party given by Dr. 
Hawkins during the first term, when he might have redeemed all 
had he been able. But when he says that he “ went like a victim, 
and sat the allotted two hours in misery ”—when, dismissed at the 
ringing of the chapel-bell, he “ managed to execute the nune dimittis 
handshake,” then rushed to his rooms, tore off his white choker 
and blue swallow-tail coat with gilt flat buttons, and “ felt himself 
again”—we may be sure his whole bearing was of a piece with 
what had gone before, and that the future Rector of Lincoln was 
as boorish and impossible as the past ungracious “tyke ” had been 
already 

That future intellectual luminary was as completely obscured in 
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this ‘husk of the Yorkshire tyke’ as was any enchanted prince under 
his disguise of Beast or Swineherd. Indeed, he never to the last 
threw off all traces of that rude original husk ; never knew what to 
say on an introduction, nor how to meet a conversational difficulty, 
nor how to glide over a broken bit of ground, as do other men after 
practice and experience. When he had been some months in 
college, and after the first Long, he had to give his prescribed 
wine-party. Here again the demon of nervousness and ineptness 
spoilt all. He had good wine from Smurthwaite’s and a hand- 
some dessert from Sadler’s, and he had taken some pains to choose 
his guests, as he thought they would suit best among themselves. 
So far as things were arranged from the foundation, the wine- 
party should have been a success. But when the men came, they 
were formally received by him “in a cold sweat, so nervous that 
the few ideas he had fled, and left his brain a blank. . . . Oh! the 
icy coldness, the Egyptian blankness of that ‘wine’; the guests 
slipped away one by one under pretext of engagements, and I 
was left alone with an almost untouched dessert, to be carried 
off as a perquisite by the college scout.” It was long before Mark 
Pattison summoned courage to give another “wine,” of which we 
are not told particulars; and we may be very sure his special set 
were grateful not to be subjected to another such ordeal. 

The morbid introspection, the hide-bound egotism, and the 
bitter spirit of universal dissatisfaction which jaundiced all his 
views of men and things, make Mark Pattison’s Memoirs doleful 
reading, for all that they have that interest which comes from 
truth, so far as it goes. It might go farther, and probably will in 
the/next volume. The keynote to the whole mental being of the 
man is given in the first page. “All my energy was directed to 
one end—to improve myself, to form my own mind, to sound 
things thoroughly, to force myself from the bondage of unreason 
and the traditional prejudices which, when I first began to think, 
constituted the whole of my intellectual fabric.” All this was 
good and praiseworthy enough. But if to this high intellectual 
endeavour had been added a little more human sympathy, a 
little more power of unselfish love, things would have been better 
for the man himself and for all whose lines touched his own. 

Never was there any one more wanting in love, in generous 
sympathy, in the spontaneity of admiration, than was Mark 
Pattison. Even for the leader whom all men closely connected 
with him loved as well as reverenced, even for Newman he seems 
to have had no quickening impulse of personal affection ;—-unless 
a confession of jealous fear that Newman did not care much for 
him is to be taken as a correlative of love. And the girl-cousin, 
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for whom community of intellectual tastes would have ripened 
into the normal passion with any young man but himself, remained 
as much an abstraction to him as all the rest. It was this want of 
the power of sympathy—this want of insight given by admiration 
and unselfishness, rather than the childishness or ignorance he 
accuses, which made him unable to recognise mental worth when 
he met with it. Pining for some kind of mental communion 
and a higher line of thought than he found in his immediate com- 
panions, he yet could not appreciate Richard Hurrell Froude in 
whose rooms he spent an evening; nor did he seem to his 
entertainer “ worth taking up.” Yet he was in a set which would 
naturally have inclined Froude to befriend him, had not his own 
disagreeable manners and want of sympathetic impulse given him 
the air of an unredeemed boor, and made him as easy to manipulate 
as arolled-up hedgehog. Life is too short for this difficult scraping 
away of voluntary incrustations; and society takes us pretty 
much at our own valuation. If we pose as hedgehogs, but few 
will be found goodnatured enough to handle the spines and show 
they are only feathers stuck about a frightened mouse. 

The account given of the colleges and the men, the manage- 
ment and the learning of the time when Mark Pattison left 
fishing for lectures, and Hauxwell for Oriel, is bitterly frank. The 
“septic vibrio” of caste had penetrated everywhere, destroying 
whatever it touched. With the old county-family disdain for all 
new men, specially for all Manchester men—even for such as 
Ashhurst Gilbert, a first-class, then principal of his college, and 
afterwards Bishop of Chichester—was united contempt for 
learning itself, as derogatory to the dignity of an aristocrat and 
the self-respect of a gentleman. It was all very well for snobs 
who had to get their own living; but for those who were born to 
inherit—it was a disgrace, much as carrying a hed or driving a 
plough would have been. A university education meant tone 
not knowledge—social status not intellectual acquirement. For 
instance, Mark’s boyish friend and neighbour, Lord Conyers 
Osborne, the brilliant and promising second son of the Duke of 
Leeds, was thought at one time likely to go in for honours. 
“Any such hope was early dissipated by the demoralising 
atmosphere of Christ Church,” says the autobiographer; and 
“at the time we arrived in Oxford, I found Lord Conyers entirely 
possessed by the opinion of his set, that it was unworthy of a 
man of his position to ‘sap.’” 

Mark Pattison’s own set, though “morally far higher than 
the horsey and drinking set of the Philpotts and Crawleys,’ 
had “no souls at all in their ambition and public aims; some, 
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as was William Froude, of superior intelligence, but having 
no inner life, no capacity of being moved by poetry, by natural 
beauty, who are never haunted by the ideal or bafiled by phi- 
losophical perplexities.” Of Philpotts and Crawley he speaks 
not with negative disclaimers, but with positive abhorrence. 
It is easy to picture the young ascetic’s disgust for his more 
virile companions when, on a journey to Cheltenham, he met 
them on the outside of the coach. ‘“ We sat next each other, but, 
not being in the same set, never spoke a word to each other 
the whole way,” he says. “ Philpotts had a lighted cigar in his 
mouth when he got upon the coach, and kept one there till we 
got off at the ‘ Plough ’—about five hours—lighting a fresh one 
from the stump of the one he had just finished.” Mark neither 
smoked nor drank ; and, what was for a young fellow excessive and 
unlovely parsimony, probably helped in his asceticism. 

The attitude of the older students towards study staggered the 
freshman who had come up to learn. He had expected to find 
himself one of a band of ardent students, each vying with the 
other in zealous endeavour to profit by their opportunities. He 
was soon disillusioned ; “finding lectures regarded as a joke or a 
bore, condemned by the more advanced, shirked by the backward ; 
Latin and Greek regarded as useless except for the purpose of 
getting a degree ; and as for modern literature, the very idea of 
its existence had never dawned upon these youths, none of whom 
knew any language but English.” That is, he was met by the 
shallowness, pretence, and halfheartedness by which the earnest 
and sincere find themselves shocked and overborne when they 
first measure their forces against those of the world. 

His father’s choice of a college was eminently characteristic of 
the best tone of the time. He wanted his “cub” to learn, but 
he wanted him to learn in good, that is, well-born company. 
Himself a former commoner of B. N. C., he would naturally have 
preferred his own college, had he not begun to perceive in the 
dim way proper to country clergymen who cease to move with 
the times and stand as still as so many pillars of salt, that the 
light had departed from the old halls, and that Oriel was now the 
centre of intelligence. Brasenose had the reputation of being 
rowdy and drinking; and though the tutors, Hall, Churton, and 
Richard Harrington were all first-class men, yet the tuition was 
not good. “Hall was getting old and weary of it; Tommy 
Churton I afterwards came to know as a ‘stick,’” says Mark, 
“and Harrington was a fine gentleman who sailed his own 
pinnace on the river and dined out much.” Oriel and Balliol 


stood higher in repute for tuition. They were the “two prison- 
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houses,” according to Lord Conyers, speaking from the under- 
graduate’s point of view and his disinclination to “sap.” But 
Oriel had the additional advantage of being the more aristocratic 
of the two; and the good to be got by sitting on the same bench 
with lordlings and elder sons, and not the triumvirate of tutors— 
Newman, Wilberforce, and Froude—determined Mr. Pattison’s 
choice and young Mark’s future. These three men, “ whose heart 
and mind were in a continual ferment of emotion and speculation,” 
were, however, as yet not generally recognised for what they 
were ; so that the Rector of Hauxwell might be pardoned for not 
divining what he had no means of knowing, and the snobbishness 
which gave the casting vote gave it, though unconsciously, in 
favour of the Best. The Balliol tutors, Ogilvie and Round, 
“belonged to the genus ‘dry stick.” “They were before all 
things clergymen, with all the prepossessions of orthodox clergy- 
men, and incapable of employing classical antiquity as an instru- 
ment of mental culture. At most they saw in Greek and Latin 
a medium for establishing the ‘ truth of Christianity.’ ” 

In spite of its higher pretensions, the learning of Oriel did not 
go very deep, and the ground was only scratched, not ploughed. 
In Denison’s class, for example, a question as to the metre of a line 
in the ‘ Alcestis’ was met by blank silence until it came to Mark’s 
turn, when, trembling with excitement, he answered eagerly, 
“anapestic dimeter.” “So much information was not far to 
fetch,” he adds scornfully. It was in a Latin note in Monk, which 
most of the class had. But Latin notes on difficult passages were 
not in the way of men who wanted simply to scrape through 
their degrees, and to give themselves as little trouble in the 
process as might be. Denison gave the young freshman a look 
as much as to say, “ Who the devil are you?” He had evidently 
not been accustomed to the phenomenon of students who studied. 
If not quite the blind leading the blind, it was not much more 
than a one-eyed leadership that was given by this same professor 
of Greek literature; for Mark adds with grim candour and 
uncompromising appraisement : “I do not remember in the whole 
course of the term that Denison made a single remark on the two 
plays, ‘ Alcestis’ and ‘ Hippolytus,’ that did not come from Monk’s 
notes.” After which we can scarcely be surprised by the bitter 
little paragraph which follows : 


“In less than a week I was entirely disillusioned as to what I was to 
learn in an Oxford lecture-room. Copleston was still worse. Denison 
was a scholar according to the measure of those days, knew his Greek 
plays, and could let fall a clever thing. Copleston was a veritable dunce 
who could teach you nothing. He was the butt of the college, and we used 
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to wonder how he ever became Fellow of Oriel. The explanation was 
probably in the name. I suppose it was a job of his uncle’s; for though 
Edward Copleston had ceased to be Provost at the date of W. J. Copleston’s 
election, his influence must have been still powerful with the electors.” 


The review of the thought, conduct and quality of education 
current in the university just before Pattison’s acquaintance with 
Oxford, is given with rare clearness of insight and incisiveness of 
touch. The slackness in duty, the slovenliness of teaching, the 
personal favouritism and the profound immorality of the whole 
system, are laid bare with an unsparing hand. The election of 
Fellows was specially discreditable ; but public opinion ‘approved 
the method, and, provided the man was or was about to be in 
Orders, came from the specialised locality, and was unmarried, he 
might be a blackguard for all the rest. Like chose like. A toper 
voted in a toper; and free-living at all four corners was less a 
barrier than puritanism would have been. Even when things 
stopped short of absolute vice, the Fellow was elected for his 
companionable qualities rather than for his learning or his 
moral merits. The colleges were clubs to which were elected only 
clubbable men. ‘‘ Then they dispensed each other from the obliga- 
tion to study for seven years, and from the performance of those 
exercises which had been the guarantee of study, so that the 
original object of the foundation, the promotion of learning, was 
wholly abrogated.” The Visitors, mostly Bishops, did nothing to 
stop this abuse; and only in 1854, when the reform of the 
universities was made a legal necessity, was any good effected. 

This is a pregnant sermon, by the way, on the oft-repeated text 
of the sanctity of vested rights, and the rule by conscience of the 
educated classes. Into all systems whatsoever creep abuses and are 
perpetrated scandals, unless a keen watch is kept from the outside 
and a rigorous check imposed by independent authority. Lay or 
cleric they are all the same; and the theory that the cowl makes 
the monk, or that a sacred profession includes holy living, or that 
a man who has rights will prefer instead his duties, is on all fours 
with that which would maintain that the driver of fat oxen should 
himself be fat. 

Oriel was the first college that reformed itself into some 
likeness to its original intention as a place of study ; and Provost 
Eveleigh was the reformer. He had to endure the fate of most 
innovators on the side of righteousness, in the ridicule and 
obloquy hurled at him from the “ cosy family-parties in the other 
common-rooms;” and Oriel men were “ exposed to much banter 
on the score of their pretensions to superiority.” Instead of 
clubbable social qualities the new Oriel Fellow was required to 
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have mental gifts, and above all originality. He was to be neither 
a dumb dog nor a dry stick ; neither a wine-bibber nor a pleasant, 
easy-going gentlemanlike roi-fainéant as in the old days. He was 
to have ideas in the first place, and the force to make those ideas 
tell in the second. Nor did his class weigh with the examiners. 
Keble, Hawkins, and Jenkyns were certainly double-firsts; but 
Whately, T. Mozley, Newman, and Hurrell Froude were all men 
of low classes, taken against candidates of greater prima facie 
claims. 

There was a defect in this well-considered system, according 
to the autobiographer with whom admiration is so difficult and 
unqualified praise absolutely impossible. ‘The men thus picked 
out as men of original minds were apt to have too little respect 
for the past, because they were ignorant of it.” This reads 
oddly contrasted with Keble’s and Newman’s recurrence to 
the past, and their endeavour to re-establish systems of thought 
and action long since done with in England; also it reads 
oddly contrasted with Pattison’s own later attitude of mind, 
when he trampled down both tradition and authority, and 
disregarded intellectual precedents as a republican disregards 
court usages. But one difficulty, we will not call it a defect, is a 
certain confusion between the man who writes and the man and 


times written of; so that we lose the orderly and logical sequence 
of thought according to chronology, and get the Rector’s views 
instead of the freshman’s. 


“ A man who does not know what has been thought by those who have 
gone before him,” Mark Pattison goes on to say with his nil admirari 
bitter sneer, in which however is so much truth and common sense, “ is sure 
to set an undue value upon his own ideas—ideas which have perhaps been 
tried and found wanting. As accumulated learning stifles the mental powers, 
so original thinking has been known to bring about a puffy, unsubstantial 
mental condition. It was only in the then condition of the University, 
hide-bound in the traditions of narrow clerical prejudice, that the new 
Oriel school of the Noetics, as they came to be called, could be welcomed as 
a wholesome invasion of a scurfy pond, stagnant with sameness and cus- 
tom. The Noetics knew nothing of the philosophical movement which was 
taking place on the Continent; they were imbued neither with Kant nor 
with Rousseau, yet this knot of Oriel men was distinctly the product of the 
French Revolution. They called everything in question; they appealed to 
first principles, and disallowed authority as a judge in intellectual matters. 
There was a wholesome intellectual ferment constantly maintained in the 
Oriel common-room, of that kind which was so dreaded by the authorities 
of the German States in the days of the Terror (1851). . . . The mental 
activity prevailing in the German universities was especially irritating to 
Dr. Pusey, who complains of their ‘ theories which pull to pieces what has 
been_received for thousands of years.’ It was the men in whom this 
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disposition reigned that gave the college its celebrity in the country. The 
most known names were, besides Provost Copleston, Whately, Arnold, 
Hampden, Baden Powell. Blanco White, though only an honorary 
member of the college, lived much in the common-room.” 


This little germ of free inquiry, sprouting prematurely, was 
followed by a violent reaction ; when authority was again appealed 
to as a final judge, and Tractarianism was the result. 

Dr. Hawkins was the Provost of Oriel when Mark Pattison 
matriculated. Not equal to Keble in beauty of character nor 
force of intellect, he was his superior in all the ready qualities 
ofa man of the world—in tact, discrimination, facility, and in 
attention to the efficient working of the college rules. He was 
the more practical man of the two, the more judicious and judicial, 
if less loveable. His mind was “essentially legal in its texture,” 
and his leaning was towards theology and Church controversy. 
A friend wrote to Newman a warning and disparaging prophecy 
of their new Head ; and within five years after his election, Oriel 
began to decline. ‘“ Every one must have felt the thinness and 
superficiality of the new Provost’s character by contrast with the 
sterling force and richness of that of his predecessors,” says 
Mark, who never got on well with the dignitary whose canons of 
propriety he had so grievously outraged. 

The change of tutors was another blow at the fortunes of Oriel— 
and yet scarcely a blow, all things considered. In 1832 when Mark 
went up, the three “energetic and successful teachers,” Newman, 
Hurrell Froude and Wilberforce, had been got rid of, and three 
“inefficients” had taken their places. These were W. J. 
Copleston the “veritable dunce,” G. A. Denison, who, though he 
knew his Greek plays, went no deeper than his “crib,” and 
Dornford ; and these three checked the advance and hastened the 
decline of the college, which, Mark says, was still going down in 
1883, when he wrote these Memoirs. The quarrel between the 
Provost and the dispossessed three tutors, seems to have been 
chiefly because of jealousy of power, accentuated by Newman's 
insisting on the pastoral relation between himself and his pupils. 
As a priest, he said, he did not see how he could be a tutor at all 
without the pastoral power in addition to his scholastic authority. 
For this he contended; and on this he was turned out. If he 
had carried his point it was clear, as Mark Pattison says, that 
a college would have become simply a priestly seminary and not 
an agent of a university. Oriel thus escaped that “canker of 
ecclesiasticism which excludes all intelligent interests ”"—that 
canker with which other colleges, e.g. Christ Church and St. 
John’s, were corroded, and which, if allowed free sway, would 
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destroy all intellectual freedom, all scientific research, and reduce 
men’s minds to a state of low, debasing, and unmanly supersti- 
tion. But in no common-room, complains our author, are the 
great problems of speculation discussed, nor does the science nor 
literature of the day hold a place. 

Newman, a theologian first, a political leader afterwards, was 
impelled by the forces he himself had set in motion to take the 
place into which he was rather thrust by the pressure of public 
events, than carried by his own deliberate will. He and his kind 
“took divinity seriously,” and made of their theology not only a 
professional outiit, but a rule by which life was to be ordered, and 
action governed. That is, they were sincere and logical ; and opposed 
to the forces of progress and enlightenment the dead dull inertia 
of old-time ignorance and old-time tradition. Newman’s ideal of 
a University was sublime, so far as words went; the practical 
rendering would have been the narrowest and dryest ecclesiasticism. 
His chief study was Church history and patristic literature ; his 
hero was Athanasius ; his glory was in the triumph of the Church 
over Hellenic wisdom and philosopay—‘ that triumph which to 
the Humanist is the saddest moment in history,” says Mark ; “ the 
ruin of the painfully constructed fabric of civilization to the 
profit of the Church.” Religion was in his eyes the sole object of 
all teaching, and authority was the sole guide of all thought. 
“ Of the world of wisdom and sentiment—of poetry and philosophy 
—of social and political experience contained in the Latin and Greek 
classics, and of the true relation of the degenerate and semi- 
barbarous Christian writers of the fourth century to that world, 
Oxford in 1830 had never dreamt.” All this was “heathen; ” in 
the Church alone, according to these men, lay the light, the truth, 
and all things necessary to the salvation of the world. Then 
soon after 1830, the Tracts “ desolated Oxford life, and suspended 
for an indefinite period all science, humane letters and the first 
strivings of intellectual freedom which had moved in the bosom of 
Oriel.” 

To this Tractarian movement Mark Pattison gravitated, not as 
he says by outward causes, but by the law of his own nature. The 
circumstances of his life, however, might have helped; since sorrow 
for the most part predisposes us to find consolation in religion 
and support in companionship. He had suffered various defeats 
and mortifications during his college career, failing in competitive 
examinations for scholarships, though he got his college prize for 
Ciceronian dialogue, which move suo he despised. Finally he 
took a bad second-class instead of the brilliant double-first he had 
hoped for, chiefly because he had frittered away his energies, and 
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had not allowed himself time to be well coached. His despair 
over his failure led him to exaggerated personal humiliation ; as 
when he went home to Hauxwell by a wretched crazy Humber 
boat, because the fare was only five shillings, and took a most 
disadvantageous tutorship as a starving beggar would take a 
mouldy crust. He was a little restored to self-respect by the 
kindness of his father; and by the fresh air and healthy outdoor 
life he led, acting on his body and by consequence on his mind. 

He went back to Oxford for his B.A. degree, taking small 
rooms at the back of Oriel, for which he paid fourteen shillings a 
week, “ good enough for a second-class.” Here more trials awaited 
him. He read for the Oriel Fellowship, but he lost it; though 
on the day of examination, Newman told him that some of them 
thought he had done the best. Then he accepted Newman’s 
offer to go into the large empty house he had taken in St. Aldate’s, 
which he was “ filling with young B.A.’s, whom he employed on 
some of his many projects, notably the Library of the Fathers.” 

For all that, Mark and Newman were never close friends. On 
one occasion when Mark had made some flippant remark “such as 
young B.A.’s are apt even now to deal in,” Newman turned round 
and “deposited upon me one of those ponderous and icy ‘ Very 
likelies,’ after which you were expected to sit down in a corner 

and think over amending your conduct.” He had offended Newman 
too by botching, and not honestly rewriting, an essay which had 
had to be altered; so that their acquaintance was in abeyance until 
he went into that empty house and learnt to find his way about 
the Fathers in the Bodleian. A second time Mark Pattison was 
disappointed of his Fellowship ; when, despite the statutes, Arthur 
Stanley was chosen in his stead. Mark wrote Travers Twiss a 
stinging letter, with a quotation from Livy which put the dots to 
the i’s. Travers Twiss was furious ; and the Provost, who did not 
approve of the young Tractarian belligerent, “ instead of throwing 
his fatherly shield round him, and laughing Twiss out of the 
room,” took his side, pretended to be duped, and severely chid 
the disappointed youth.* 

Again he went in for a Balliol Fellowship; but Woollcombe 
was chosen over his head; and he was once more in true agonies 
of despair. His father wrote him “one of his disagreeable letters, 
overflowing with pious resignation and moroseness.” So far, how- 
ever, from being morose, he generously consoled his son by saying 
that he had just burned an old letter of Mr. Page’s, in which he 
said, “‘ Meshech and the tents of Kedar were a mere joke to what 


* Travers Twiss, it must be said, met Pattison’s charges, and disposed 
of them triumphantly in a letter to the Times. 
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I am now enduring ’—while an Emmanuel living was slowly 
passing down the list of Fellows, and might possibly come down 
to him.” Meanwhile, pending his choice of a profession which he 
knew must be the Church, Mark accepted Newman’s offer aforesaid : 
lived rent-free in the empty house ; paid a very small sum a week 
for his frugal diet; and plunged into patristic bibliography. He 
got up the whole subject; hunted up references for the verifica- 
tion of Aquinas, who never gives any authority for his quotations ; 
and earned quite a Bodleian reputation for finding his way about 
the Fathers real and supposititious. And he fell into the deadly 
grip of fanaticism, where he became more abject und humiliated 
than before, and lost even such small amount of self-respect as 
he might have preserved. 

Fortunately his temper brought him into collision with some 
other members of the community, and he seceded into private 
lodgings. By which apparently unimportant event it came about 
that he got the Yorkshire Fellowship at Lincoln, and thus and for 
ever settled the lines of his dissatisfied and disappointed life. 
And for the first and only time he owned himself completely 
happy. His diary teemed with thanks to Almighty God, to 
whose sole agency he ascribed his election. Notwithstanding his 
brighter fate, he was still lost in patristic literature and the 
Tractarian movement ; and had even sunk so low, he says, as to 
confess once to Dr. Pusey, whom he accuses of telling to another 
man what was then confided to him. Yet he and Newman were 
no more “innerly ” than before ; and when he spent a fortnight 
at Littlemore, one entry in his diary records: “Newman kinder, but 
not perfectly so.” There is also a confession of jealousy because 
of Newman’s preference for others over himself. The whole 
extracts of this time are pitiful in their small abasements of 
conscience, their morbid and minute accusations, their want of 
virile strength and their flaccidity of mental condition. They make 
one’s flesh creep as at the contemplation of something monstrous 
and unnatural—the very depravity of religiosity. 

Newman’s famous place at Littlemore was called the Monastery ; 
and the Warden of Wadham, B. P. Symons, “a flourishing Evan- 
gelical who poked his nose into everything,” one day knocked at 
the door. Instead of the servant, Newman himself opened to 
him. “Can I see the monastery?” asked Symons. “ We have 
no monasteries here,” said Newman shrilly, and slammed the door 
in the Warden’s face. 

Another authority, the Bishop of Lincoln, showed himself 
adverse to these new views. He went to visit one of the pro- 
nounced Tractarians, “B. Smith,” and went over the church, 
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making no remark ; the “ rowing ” was ina letter the nextday. As 
the Bishop was leaving the house, Mr. Smith asked for his bless- 
ing, and was about to kneel for the reception thereof, when his 
Diocesan turned abruptly away, saying: “ Good-morning, I will 
write to you to-morrow.” For all their piety our Christian gentle- 
men at Oxford sometimes did queer things; as when against a 
phrase—“ Balaam’s ass was a type of Mr. Croly ”—is written in 
Whately’s handwriting : “ Mr. C. assures me that this was written 
by a gentleman and a Christian.” 

At thirty Mark Pattison was still a child in knowledge and 
judgment, but his mind began to ripen and mature, if slowly, 
yet surely. After having gravitated towards Tractarianism by 
the forces within, he now began to break away by the evolution, 
the liberation of those same forces, bursting through the narrow 
bonds of abject piety and unquestioning superstition by which 
they had hitherto been compelled and constrained, into a wider, a 
richer, a freer world. He began to see the intellectual death 
lying in ecclesiastical domination, and to appreciate the nobler 
issues raised by philosophy and speculation. The miracles believed 
in by Catholics—and that recorded of a man in Leicestershire, 
who was struck blind in consequence of an imprecation, but got 
back his sight when, on becoming a convert, he received his first 
sacrament, believed in at Littlemore—disturbed his thoughts and 
forced him to that questioning which begins in doubt and ends 
in denial. When Newman went over to Rome, and Manuel 
Johnson proposed to write the “History of Absquatulation,” 
Mark Pattison went out by the other door and faced the free air 
of Rationalism. His Tractarianism took eight years out of his 
life ; but perhaps it was not all waste. At the worst, it closed for 
ever the questions of ecclesiastical authority and the abnegation 
of the reason in favour of supernaturalism. “How different the 
fortunes of the Church of England might have been if Newman 
had been able to read German,” said Stanley. Soif Mark Pattison 
had not been a German scholar, he too might have taken the yoke 
on, his shoulders to the end of his time. 

Meanwhile, the cousin whom he should have loved and did not, 
went over to Rome; the Tractarian fever ebbed; King Hudson 
flashed into the heaven of men’s desires, and “instead of High, 
Low and Broad Church, they talked of high embankments, the 
broad gauge and low dividends.” 

Pattison, as one of the most capable of the Dons, began to reform 
Lincoln; which perhaps was more to the general good of 
humanity than verifying Thomas Aquinas, and finding his way 
about the Fathers; and then Science, placed under a ban by the 
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theologians, was adopted as part of the university curriculum. In 
1845 the darkness vanished, and the light of intellectual freedom 
dawned. At first the results were not encouraging, according to 
our autobiographer ; and the puffy, unwholesome diet of superficial 
reading made swollen not solid brains, and egotists rather than 
inquiring reasoners. Party quarrels embittered life and checked 
the full development of favourable movements. Connington, 
irritable and unmannerly, was “ converted ;” and under him, every 
one was subjected to the test of Church orthodoxy, which he 
made the chief item to consideration and the want of which was 
the insuperable barrier to advancement. When he died, Mark 
Pattison was the virtual head and worked in the contrary direction, 
with zeal and success. “In 1860 Lincoln could have been cited, 
and was so, as one of the best managed colleges in Oxford,” he 
says with pardonable pride in his good work. He also did his 
best to prevent the conservative folly of keeping the railway so far 
out as Didcot; and he worked hard for enlightenment in every 
direction. But he broke the shins of the obstructives and was 
naturally not approved of. He made enemies and went near to 
losing his Fellowship, owing to his own informality on the one 
side and this enmity on the other. He was “jockeyed” about 
the Rectorship by Kettle, who was himself defeated in his own 
man by the exertions of Pattison’s friends. They elected Thompson, 
—‘‘a mere ruffian,” says Mark. After this disappointment about 
the Rectorship, Mark went into the desert, threw up his tutorship, 
was broken-hearted and broken-spirited, but recovered some of 
his lost tone by fishing, though it took a yet longer while before 
he was entirely himself again. A period of dreary mental deterio- 
ration followed on this activity of despair, and he was forced to 
be content with small things and mean endeavours. “ But,” as he 
says with bitter self-contempt, “we cannot always be chewing the 
cud of great principles.” 

The Royal Commission did good work among the dry bones of 
the University ; the establishment of the Museum did better. To 
this he ascribes all the good that has since been worked—the 


stride that has been taken. It gave the pregnant germ of the 
scientific spirit. 


“TI remember on one occasion,” he says, “when a grant for £10,000 
for Museum purposes was before Convocation, that our party was divided 
as to whether we should support it or not. But even more astounding than 
our reluctance to give money was the blindness in which we still lived as to 
the claims of science in the realm of knowledge, and our naive assumption 
that classical learning was a complete equipment for a great university.” 


The conflict the other day between Burdon Sanderson and the 
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obstructive anti-vivisectionists was a revival of the old narrow 
spirit to which all science is abhorrent; and to which biology 
above all is an impious prying into forbidden mysteries. 

After more wandering like “ Bellerophon in the Aleian fields, 
shunning the encounter of men,” his ambition broke through 
this cere-cloth of sadness, and his mind began once more to move 
healthily and vigorously. He speaks of his literary endeavours, 
however, as: “ My ideal at this time was polluted and disfigured by 
literary ambition.” He took up Buckle’s ‘ History of Civilization’ 
at first with admiration, then with dissent; denying the famous 
dictum that the “ actions of mankind at any point whatever of their 
history are dictated by their knowledge,” in favour of a stream 
of tendency, an unconsciousness which impels beyond knowledge. 
He went into the ‘History of Deism’ as a philosopher, not a 
theologian ; and complains that there is so little of this philo- 
sophie spirit in England. Deism is supposed to have been refuted 
and the Church triumphant; the thing has been done; no more 
is to be said; and of what use is it to slay the already slain ? 
“So wholly extinct is scientific theology in the English Church,” 
he says, “that the English public could not recognise such a 
thing as a neutral and philosophic inquiry into the causes of the 
form of thought existing at any period.” This was the subject 
of his famous essay in ‘ Essays and Reviews, —a scientific history 
of the self-development of opinion. “This attempt to present the 
English public with a philosophical monograph on one special 
phase of religious thought was singularly unsuccessful,” he adds. 
“To judge from the reviews, it never occurred to any of our 
public instructors that such a conception was possible. Clerical 
or anti-clerical, from the ‘ Westminster Review’ to the ‘ Guardian,’ 
they were all busily employed in finding or making contradictions 
between the writer’s words and the Thirty-nine Articles.” 

Newman blamed this essay, not for its substance but on account 
of the public to which it was addressed. Hadit been written for, 
and kept strictly to, the clergy, it would have been admissible 


‘enough: but it was a sin to send it out to the laity. After this 


Mark Pattison worked at and produced his ‘Casaubon,’ which was 
published in the ‘Quarterly,’ ard which, more than all else he had 
yet done, made his name and stamped him as the man of ability 
he was. 

The Memoirs close with the year 1860; and more remains 
behind. All who knew the late Rector of Lincoln know that he 
was a confessed freethinker—that he had migrated from the 
abject piety of his boyhood through the still more abject humilia- 
tion of Tractarianism, into the wider regions first of Latitudinari- 
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anism, then of Rationalism. He no longer saw God’s mercy 
centred in a Church partial in its working and fragmentary in its 
results; he no longer believed in the necessity for salvation of 
a revelation made to some and withheld from more ; but he called 
in the aid of science to correct the mistakes of superstition. 
From a sectarian he became a universalist, applying to theology 
the law of development which rules all else in the world of man 
and of nature; seeing in the religious thought of a time a proof 
of its ignorance or knowledge, and in religion itself a phase of 
history like the migration of a people or the conquest of an 
empire. He abandoned the standpoints of teleology in favour of 
that of adaptation, of revelation in favour of development, of 
individualism in favour of universalism ; and if his character had 
been as beautiful as his intellect was great he would have been 
one of the world’s captains instead of only a vigorous kind of 
lieutenant. But his arid egotism and deadening contempt for 
men spoilt the harmoniousness of the whole, and as it were married 
the brain of St Michael with the sneer of Mephistopheles. 





Sulian Ormestone’s Story. 


By Mrs. G. W. GODFREY. 


AuTHOR oF ‘Mrs. Forrester’s Secret, ‘ UNSPOTTED FROM THE 
Wor tp, ‘THE BreavutiruL Miss Rocue,’ ere, 


Parr II. 


EiauTzen months after his marriage Julian Ormestone is sitting 
with his wife and his friend Jack Mervyn in the studio of his little 
house in Kensington. 

Things have prospered with him. His last year’s pictures had 
gained a far higher price, if not so much fame, than his first great 
success. Commissions have been plentiful, work incessant, and as a 
result the little house, built after the new old fashion which has 
come in vogue during the last ten years, though very small, is 
quite as artistic if not so luxurious as the houses of many of his 
fellow-artists. Care and taste may do a good many things which 
even wealth cannot accomplish, and during the two months that 
preceded his marriage, Ormestone had spared no pains to make the 
home which was to receive the woman he so passionately loved, a fit 
surrounding for her beautiful presence ; and on the walls and ceiling 
of the little room which he intended especially for her, and in which 
he pictured her, moving to and fro with that grand slow grace which 
made every movement a poem, he had expended (wasted, his friends 
thought) much of that talent which had raised him in one day from 
obscurity to fame. 

On Mrs. Ormestone’s first appearance in this little picturesque 
house there had been a great enthusiasm about her among Orme- 
stone’s friends, who were mostly artists and Bohemians. 

The men had raved about her beauty, the women had tried to be 
kind to her, knowing her friendlessness and ignorance of their London 
world; but little by little their warmth had died out, chilled to death 
by the absolute reserve in which she enwrapped herself. Those 
among the women who had meant honestly to befriend her, were 
rebuffed by the coldness with which she received their advances ; 
those who had meant to patronise her, and utilise her beauty as an 
attraction in their assemblies of artistic and literary notorieties, were 
offended by her constant refusals and her undisguised indifference to 
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their favours, and had ceased to ask her, except as a necessary adjunct 
to her husband. 

So that even among those who had at first most keenly envied 
Ormestone his good luck in finding so beautiful a wife, there were 
many who were now ready to pity him; and though there were none 
who could deny her devotion to him, it was very generally felt that 
if that devotion had included a greater graciousness to his friends it 
would have made life happier for him. 

Even he himself could not but perceive that all those cheery and 
good-hearted comrades who had been wont to drop in upon him at 
all hours and seasons, enlivening his work or his leisure by their 
pleasant gossip, had fallen away one by one, chilled or abashed by 
the constant presence of his cold beautiful wife, and that his only 
unfailing visitor, whose loyal devotion would accept neither chills 
nor rebuffs, was Jack Mervyn. 

To-night they have been together (Ormestone, his wife, and Mervyn) 
to the most important soirée of the artistic world, and among all the 
crowd of beautiful and distinguished women, Mrs. Ormestone has 
been marked and stared at as one of the most beautiful, while the 
rumour that her strong resemblance to her husband’s famous picture 
was only a coincidence, being asserted by some and disbelieved by 
others, has formed a topic of conversation which has enabled a 
good many to air their theories with regard to the law of coincidence, 
or the possibility of dual consciousness. 

Both her husband and his friend have been conscious of the notice 
which she has attracted—for a crowd which is composed of the most 
distinguished and refined people of a cultivated society does not 
disdain to stare and whisper as noticeably as the most uncultivated 
mob; but she herself has accepted it with the quiet indifference 
which seems to put her so far apart from other women with their 
natural vanities and weaknesses. 

Jack Mervyn, watching her furtively as she lies back in her long low 
chair which is her usual seat in her husband’s studio, tries, as he has 
tried a thousand times before, to fathom the secret of her indifference. 

“She is dominated by one over-mastering feeling, and she goes 
through the world like a woman who walks in her sleep—hardly 
seeing or hearing the people about. Is it fear or remorse,’—he 
thinks, looking at her with his small keen eyes—“ or a little of both ? 
She loves Julian as passionately as only such women can love ; and 
yet, I have seen her look at him with something like terror.” 

His critical glance resting on her, changes to one of artistic, though 
impersonal admiration. Ugly himself, he has the keenest apprecia- 
tion of physical beauty, and he recognises in her, lying there with 
her olive plush wrap thrown aside, and forming a background for 
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her small head and exquisite throat and bust, a picture so perfect that 
any man might despair of reproducing it. 

“She is the most beautiful woman I ever saw,” he admits with 
grudging admiration. “ And yet, it would have been better for Julian 
to have cut his throat than to have married her ! ” 

And while his thoughts are wandering to the wife, he is trying 
to keep up some show of conversation with the husband; but the 
oppressive influence of the beautiful, silent woman weighs on both 
so heavily, that they find it difficult to sustain any appearance of 
cheerfulness, and at length her listlessness and abstraction become 
so apparent that Ormestone, suddenly rising and putting his pipe 
away, goes over to her side. 

“You are tired, Elaine,” he says tenderly. ‘Go to bed, and try to 

sleep. Jack and I will smoke one more pipe and then I will come 
too.” 
She obeys him unquestioningly, and wrapping her cloak about her 
says good-night to Mervyn, with the cold courteousness which she 
has always shown to him, and, touching her husband’s hand, with 
a silent wistful look leaves the room. ‘When the door has closed, 
Julian comes back to his chair, relights his pipe, and begins to smoke 
silently. 

Alone with Mervyn, who knows all his secrets, and is so much his 
alter ego that he feels no necessity to keep up appearances before 
him, he slowly lapses into one of those gloomy reveries which have 
of late become habitual to him. 

It is Mervyn who speaks first, knocking the ashes from his pipe 
with a vehemence that betrays some irritation. 

“What is the matter with you, Ju?” he asks suddenly. “You 
ought to be the happiest man in the world, and at the present 
moment you look one of the most miserable.” 

Ormestone makes an effort to rouse himself. 

“ As you say, Jack, I ought to be happy,” he answers wearily. 

The depression of his tone moves Mervyn to a greater impatience. 
For many years he has entertained for Julian Ormestone one of 
those strong, unselfish affections which sometimes exist between men. 
His own ambition being long dead, ground down into the mere 
necessity of earning a living, he has witnessed the success of this 
younger, handsomer man with a keen delight, and has hoped too 
much for his future to be able to sit by quietly and see his life 
blighted without an effort to save him. 

“You have a beautiful wife, who has been more admired to-night 
than any other woman,” he continues in urgent tones. “You have 
achieved a greater success in your profession than most men of your 
age and standing, you have comfort and ease in the present, fame 
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and fortune in the future. For Heaven’s sake, why do you look as if 
you were ready to hang yourself? ” 

“Tt is the old trouble, Jack,” answers the other, moved by these 
strong words. “I have struggled against it hard enough, God knows, 
but it is weighing me down as it is weighing her down. I feel 
sometimes as if I must give in to it.” 

There is a moment’s silence. 

“Do you mean,” asks Mervyn presently in a lower voice, “that 
it is the old secret, of which she told you something before your 
marriage, that is making her so unhappy and ruining your lives ?” 

“Tf it is not that, what can it be?” answers Ormestone quickly, 
now thoroughly roused. “I have tried all that a man can try to make 
her happy, and is it not evident to you, evident to everyone, that she 
is most unhappy ?” 

Mervyn is silent. He cannot deny it. 

“You know,” continues his friend, “ that she told me on the evening 
after her father’s death, that if I knew this secret I should not marry 
her. She told me so again on the very day before our wedding ; but 
I believed that she was only making too much of some fault or crime 
which her father had confessed to her on his death-bed. I believed 
even that it might be some question of her own legitimacy . . . but 
I would not give her up—I could not. It was my own doing, and I 
would willingly suffer all the consequences, but I cannot bear to see 
her suffering. I hoped that in her new life she would completely 
outlive whatever had troubled her about the past, but day by day the 
shadow deepens, and sometimes,” dropping his voice, “I fear that 
even if her life is saved . . . her reason will be jeopardised.” 

Mervyn drops his pipe. On his cleyer, ugly face is as deep a 
sympathy as the handsomest face could reveal. 

“You mean——” he begins slowly. 

“T mean,” interrupts Julian, with a’ sudden flush, “when her 
child is born. I cannot tell you all the hopes I have built up, how 
I have fancied that a little child’s voice and touch would do what I 
have failed to do. But now——” 

He breaks off, and Mervyn knows he cannot goon. He feels his 
own hardened, quizzical old eyes a little moist. He brings his hand 
down with a sudden thump on the table. 

“ Julian!” he says in a tone which is the rougher for the con- 
sciousness of his momentary weakness, “you must make her tell 
you this secret. Unearth it, drag it to the light, and it will vanish 
into thin air.” 

“T cannot,” answers Ormestone. “I gave her my promise before 
our marriage, and I cannot break it.” 

‘“‘ There are occasions when it is justifiable to break a promise, and 
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this is one of them,” says Mervyn stoutly. “ Muake her tell you. 
Compel her, by the love she bears you, to tell you what is breaking 
her heart and your own. Believe me, Julian, there is no other hope 
for you or for her.” 

His tone and words carry a weight of earnest conviction which it 
is impossible to resist. 

“You forget,’ answers Ormestone, dropping his voice almost to 
a whisper, “that if I followed your advice I should run a risk of 
causing her such excitement as might be dangerous to her in her 
present condition. I have told you what I have told no other man. 
In my letter to you, when I hardly knew how dear she was to me, I 
confessed that I found something strange in her, something unlike 
other women; and now,” looking around him as if he were afraid of 
being overheard, “that strangeness seems more apparent. There 
are times when, in spite of her love for me, she seems almost as if she 
feared me.” 

There is a long silence after this confession. Then Mervyn rises 
and, shaking the ashes out of his pipe, stretches out his hand to his 
friend. 

“ Good-night,” he says briefly, only betraying his feeling by the 
strong grasp of his hand. ‘ God kelp you, if I cannot!” 

And with that, leaves him. 

But though he has gone, the remembrance of his strong and 
earnest words remains behind him, rousing Ormestone from the 
lethargy of hopeless sorrow into which he has lately fallen, and 
before he goes to bed that night he resolves to make one first and 
last attempt to penetrate the secret which is separating him from his 
wife, and making both their lives miserable. 

On the morrow he does not allow his resolve to cool, and putting 
aside his brushes, and the work for which he no longer feels any 
heart or courage, he goes to seek his wife in the little room which 
he had prepared for her with such fond, high hopes before their 
marriage. 

The morning is close, the air heavy with the presage of thunder, 
and he finds her lying back in a low chair in a morning wrapper of 
soft cream muslin, tied with old gold ribbons, which sets off her 
beauty to the greatest advantage. 

On a little table by her side is a big bowl of roses whose soft perfume 
pervades the room, and to the day of his death Ormestone never 
forgets the scent of those roses, nor can he ever disassociate them 
with the remembrance of that morning. 

He seats himself by her side, and, taking her hands, looks at her with 
a passionate tenderness, which, in spite of sorrows and forebodings, 
has during the eighteen months of their marriage never grown less. 

VOL. LXXIV, R 
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“Are you better to-day, darling ?” he asks, stroking her hands. 
“T am afraid you have not slept well. No! do not deny it. Your 
eyes tell tales that will refute all your assertions.” 

“Not very well, Julian,” she answers with a reserve that betrays 
a wish to evade his scrutiny. “ You must be patient with me. I 
am not very strong.” 

There is a moment’s silence. ‘Then his hands close on hers with a 
stronger grasp. 

“Elaine!” he cries suddenly. “Tell me what is troubling you! 
You are breaking my heart. Will you not tell me?” 

He feels her hands trembling, he feels her trying to withdraw 
them from his, but he holds them the more resolutely. 

“TI have borne it long enough!” he says with passionate resolu- 
tion. “I will bear it no longer! I see you daily grow weaker and 
weaker, and I see the barrier that is separating us daily growing 
stronger and stronger. I can hold my peace no longer! You must 
tell me—you shall tell me what is this miserable mystery that 
prevents you from being happy.” 

She wrenches her hands from him and, shaking in every limb, looks 
at him with dilating eyes. 

“You have forgotten your yromise,” she says slowly. “Julian! 
. . « Have you forgotten it?” 

“No, I have not forgotten it,” he answers, still with the strong 
resolution to overcome her resistance. ‘“ But when I made it, I did 
not understand that it would mean such unhappiness as this. I am 
sure, quite sure, that you are troubling yourself about something 
which, if it were known to me, I should treat very lightly as a 
thing of the past. Believe me, there is nothing—nothing,” repeating 
the word emphatically, “that you can tell me that could make any 
difference between us. Dear,” stretching out his hands to her with 
his last appeal, “ will you not trust me ? ” 

There is a silence, a long silence it seems to him, and when she 
speaks again her face and lips are white as death. 

“T can only tell you—what I told you before—that if you knew 
you would never forgive me. . . never look at me again,” she says 
in a broken voice that makes every word ‘seem a struggle. ‘I have 
risked all to gain your love, and I cannot lose you now ; but when I 
die. . . if I should die, Julian, you shall know everything.” 

She rises slowly, and taking a key from the pocket of a basket 
which contains some little womanly work which it touches her 
husband’s heart to see, she gives it to him. 

“T will trust it to you. It opens my father’s desk,” indicating a 
little brass-bound desk on her table. ‘You will not use it unless 
I should die; and if I should die, Julian . . . you will know then that 
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whatever I have done was because I loved you. . . and O, Julian, 
Julian!. . . My darling. . . You will forgive me. . . say you will 
forgive me...” 

She breaks down into passionate, helpless sobbing, and there is 
nothing left for him but to soothe her and console her with all the 
loving endearments at his command, But he knows that his first and 
last attempt to gain her confidence has failed, and for many weeks 
the little key remains in his pocket unused—the only evidence of a 
secret which he no longer attempts to solve. 

* * * * * * 

And some months later, in the cold dawn of a September morning, 
there is a sound of hushed voices and muffled footsteps in the little 
house at Kensington, and Ormestone, shut out from the one room 
where all his thoughts and all his tenderest longings dwell, paces 
restlessly through the house in a horrible agony of suspense, in 
which reason and hope lie crushed, and all the fears that have grown 
on him during the last few months reign dominant. 

From the studio, where rough sketches of his wife’s beautiful face 
meet him at every turn, gazing at him with wistful, fearful eyes, to 
the boudoir full of the tokens of her presence, he paces restlessly, 
racked with fears which are in no way abated by the few carefully veiled 
messages which reach him from time to time. At last as evening 
approaches he throws himself, worn out, in the low chair in her 
room—the chair which she had sat in but the night before; her 
half-finished work is in the basket beside him; her half-read book 
lies open on the table. His glance wanders from it to the little 
desk. Her secret lies there—her secret and his. 

He shudders convulsively. In a little while he may know what 
has stood between them and ruined their lives. 

The little street is quiet, so quiet. All the world of pleasure and 
fashion has gone away and left them, and they two alone are going 
through the supreme crisis of their lives—for death or for life. 

Worn out with watching and fasting, he scarce knows where he is 
when the doctor enters the room, but in a moment he reads in his grave 
face that the worst has come. He steadies himself to receive the 
blow which he knows is coming; but he never can recollect, even in 
the after-years, the exact words in which the truth is conveyed to him, 

He knows they are kindly words, wrapped up in a good many 
professional phrases—but the horrible truth reveals itself through 
all the ambiguous sentences. His child is dead. His’ wife is dying. 
He may go to her now. He can do no harm. She is not conscious. 
It is doubtful whether she will recognise him before the end comes. 

The end? Ah! it has come to him. He knows that, as he makes 
his way with scarce a word to the room where she is dying. 
rR 2 
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For hours he kneels by her side, his kisses on her white face, her 
unconscious hands, only knowing, only understanding that she is 
hurrying from him to that world where the secrets of all hearts shall 
be opened—where he and she may stand one day, knowing and 
understanding as they have never understood each other in this 
world. 

“Darling! darling!” he cries with terrible passion, pressing his 
warm lips on her cold ones. ‘‘ Speak to me once, only once!” 

His words, his kisses seem to bring her back from the very gates 
of death. 

“ Forgive me—Julian . . . Forgive me,” she whispers very low. . . 
And they are her last words. In a little while he knows that the 
hand he is holding in his warm strong clasp is a dead hand. The 
climax of pain and trouble has been reached—the hope and the 
suspense are over—and in the sudden breaking of the strain on mind 
and heart, he loses for a short time the consciousness that he has lost 
all that he loved in the world. 

* 


* * * * * 


And for many days and weeks Julian Ormestone lies prostrate, 
barely living, hardly thinking or feeling. The breaking of the 
nervous tension in which he has lived and suffered for so many weeks 


leaves him weak as a little child, and in his weakness there is not one 
he will allow near him but Jack Mervyn ; and Mervyn—the ugly, the 
uncouth, rough-handed Mervyn—tends him as carefully as a mother 
and “sticks closer than a brother,” bearing all his fretful, nervous 
moods with the patience of a woman. 

He arranges everything for him, managing all with a wise dis- 
cretion with which his best friends would not have accredited him. 

He has ordained that Ormestone shall go abroad, leaving the 
little house at Kensington empty for awhile, and shall try to gather 
fresh health and strength in new scenes. 

And so it chances that, Mervyn having left him, Ormestone finds 
himself on the eve of his departure in the little house alone. The 
two servants who still remain have gone to bed. He is alone— 
absolutely alone; but as he paces to and fro in his own room he feels 
that sleep is far from him, and the knowledge that there is one thing 
yet to do before he leaves the house where he has lived and loved, as 
he can never live and love again, forces itself upon him. He takes a 
candle from his dressing-table and by the feeble, flickering light he 
finds his way through the still, empty house to the little room which 
had especially belonged to his wife, and which he has never entered 
since she died. 

As he closes the door behind him the sense of her presence is 
so strong upon him that he looks around half with longing, half with 
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fear, almost expecting to see her as he saw her last in this room; but 
the long low chair is empty—the flowers in the vases are withered 
and dead—the dust has gathered on her books, on her work. He 
bows his head in sudden uncontrollable anguish. He can hardly dare 
to look about him. Everything speaks of her . . . and she is dead. 

He feels for the key he has brought with him, the one she had 
given him on that day when he made his appeal to her, and then 
he places the candle by the desk which she had shown him, and 
slowly turns the lock. He is going to learn her secret now—the 
secret that she had hidden from him in life, that she had desired him 
to learn after death. 

But when the desk lies open, and he sees, placed conspicuously on 
the top of a small bundle of MS., a white envelope directed to ““ My 
Husband,” his strength nearly deserts him. The sight of the well 
known writing unnerves him. He breaks the seal, slowly and shudder- 
ingly, and a breath from the grave seems to pass over him as he does 


it. He fancies almost that she is near him, looking over his shoulder 
as he reads, 


“My Deanrrst,—I want you to believe, before you know how 
greatly I have wronged you, how passionately I have loved you-—with 
my whole heart and soul. I never knew I hada heart until you 


came, and then I knew that all my life had been only like a dull and 
stupid dream from which your touch, your voice, your presence 
aroused me to some knowledge of what life might really be to a 
happy woman. But for one day, one hour only, have I been really 
happy. Do you remember it, Julian—when you held me in your 
arms, and told me that you loved me? I knew of no barrier between 
us then. I ask you to believe this—I did not know then; and I was 
happy—oh, my God! so happy! Then you went to my father, 
and even when I found him so ill I feared nothing. The doctor had 
warned me to expect some attack of the sort. They had occurred 
before. But at night, when I was alone with him, he recovered some 
power of speech. I knew then that the discovery of your real name 
had given him the shock which brought on his sudden illness. He 
could not speak plainly, but he pointed to the desk on his table, and 
he made me understand that I should find something there, and in 
dull, broken words that grew stronger towards the end, he told me I 
could never marry you. He bade me—they were his last words—to 
show you the papers and you would know all. 

“Now you know, or presently you will know, how horribly I have 
sinned against you. When he was dead, that very night I read what 
he had written ; and when I knew what stood between us, I think I 
went mad. I had always felt there was something strange in my 
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life,—in me; but the absolute knowledge of the truth, of the barrier 
that stood between you and me, seemed to drive out all the better part 
of me, and lefi me a wild, wicked woman, bent on any crime that 
should still retain you to me. 

“ Tresolved to conceal my father’s confession. I knew that if you read 
it you would never forgive him, never love me or look at me again. 

“ But do me justice. Though I had determined not to tell you 
the truth, I meant to try and part from you. The gulf that stood 
between us frightened me. I dared not marry you without telling 
you—and I dared not tell you. 

“At last I came to you—and then all my resolves, all my fears, wero 
forgotten, swallowed up in one overwhelming feeling. You told me, 
do you remember, that if I sent you from me then, I should never see 
you again. I could not doit. I would rather have died then, killed 
by your hand, than have resolved to live through all the miserable 
days, and weeks, and years, without one sight of you. It was then 
I took my resolution. I determined to defy remorse, to bury in my 
own heart at once and for ever the knowledge which I alone possessed 
—and to be happy. 

“Through all the months that I waited for you my resolution never 
wavered. In the miserable solitude of my life I wanted you so sorely 
that I would have committed any crime rather than have denied 
myself the promise of seeing you once more. I was as cruel, as 
relentless as the Judith in whose likeness you have painted me. 
Once only J faltered . . . it was the night before our marriage ; your 
kindness, your gentleness, your trust in me, made me feel for one 
moment the full horror of the wrong I was doing you. Once more, 
and for the last time, I bade you go from me; but I was weak, my love 
was stronger than my words. ..and you would not go. Oh, 
Julian—my poor Julian!” 


There is a break in the letter here, and the last pages are written 


in a weak and faltering hand, with many words so crossed and 
blotted that it is difficult to read them. 


“Do not blame me altogether. When you have read my father’s 
MS., you will know, perhaps, that I have carried from my birth some 
vein of madness or of passion that has been stronger than I. No 
one ever taught me any good, no one ever loved me but you. 
Sometimes I have thought that there has been something super- 
natural in your pre-knowledge of me—in your strange coming; that 
after all I could not help myself. I was yours always, and you were 
mine. I am wanderiug—I am weak, and go ill. I have never been 
happy since I married you, Julian. Your love has been a torture— 
every look, every kiss, a bitter reproach. I am afraid of you, afraid 
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that if you knew, you would turn from me with a look of hate, I 
have pictured that look a thousand times. Sometimes when you 
have touched me, or spoken to me suddenly, I have found it difficult 
not to scream aloud, and yet I have loved you so,—oh, Julian, I 
have loved you so!” 


There is another break, and then the last words: 


“T had meant to write more to you, dearest, to tell you all that is 
in my heart ; so that some day—not now, not yet, but some day when 
the long years have made me but a poor half-forgotten woman who 
only wronged you because she loved you—you will be able to say, 
‘I forgive her.’ If I die, and I pray God that I may, you will be 
free. It is the only atonement I can make to you. . . and if the 
child. . . my little child and yours. , .” 

No more. ‘The letter breaks off there unfinished. No signature, 
no word of loving farewell, nothing that can ever be said between 


them now—the barrier of an eternal silence separates them for ever. 
* * * % * * 


For a long while Julian Ormestone sits with his dead wife’s letter 
in his hand, scarcely moving. She, who has never spoken to him, 
living, of the secret which lay between them, has so spoken now 


that the terror and passion of her words oppresses him with a sense 
of vague horror which he cannot overcome. He looks at the little 
neatly folded packet still lying in the desk, with a sense of absolute 
fear. Then a sudden light of anger and pain—anger for the blow 
which has fallen on him so undeservedly ; pain for the woman who 
has suffered so terribly—nerves him to the task. 

He takes the papers in his hand with a strong sense of repugnance, 
and opens them. He finds a good many thin sheets, written in a 
small neat hand and headed, ‘“ My Confession,” and this is what he 
reads : 


“T, who have for twenty years been known to the world as James 
Gordon, desire, before I die, to make known to my daughter, who is 
my only living representative, the secret of my life, and the reason of 
my voluntary seclusion from the world. 

“Tt is possitle that I may be allowed to die unknown, as I 
have chosen for twenty years to live unknown and forgotten. But 
it is also possible that at my death the secret of my life may 
become known to her, and to the public, and for that reason I have 
determined to state the real truth of the crime I have committed, and 
the reason for which I have lived as a hermit or an outlaw, seeing 
the face of no man, and interchanging no word with any living 
creature, except my doctor and my servant, for twenty years. 
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“ Let me state the truth at once; I have killeda man, under what 
circumstances I will relate at length. 

“Tf I had given myself up to the law it is possible that the seclusion 
from the world which I have voluntarily chosen, would have been 
forced on me involuntarily. I chose to inflict my own punishment, 
and the weight and misery of it no man will deny who has tried to 
live a living death for twenty years. Thank God—if there is a 
God—it is nearly at an end! 

“ Now for the truth. Twenty-one years ago I returned from India. 
I was thirty years of age, full of health and spirits, and sure of 
promotion, as I had distinguished myself in some manner, to which 
it is now useless to relate. I stayed during my leave with some friends 
in the country, and fell in love, for the first time in my life, 
with a beautiful girl who was also a guest in the house. I learnt, 
after a while, that she was in some way related to them, and alto- 
gether dependent upon them. But though this fact became ne- 
cessarily known to me upon my marriage with her, I should never 
have guessed it from their behaviour to her, which had nothing 
of the condescension of benefactors, but was always uniformly kind 
and courteous. 

“Their kindness went too far. It led them to conceal from me the 
story of her past life, it led them to induce her to marry me—a man 
for whom she had no affection; and though their error was only 
produced from the desire to procure for her a husband who should 
love and protect her, and to procure for me a wife in the woman 
with whom I was so obviously infatuated—it was a fatal one, as you 
will see. 

“Tt was impossible for me not to perceive that she was unlike other 
girls of her age ; but the sadness that was always apparent in her— 
the reticence that made her seem so cold to me--I was led to 
attribute to the sorrowfulness of her life, which had left her father- 
less and motherless, and dependent on comparative strangers, when 
she was just entering on life. 

“Tt was I who did all the wooing. It was she who was won, into 
an acquiescence that even then seemed to me without any heart, into 
marriage with me. But I was in love, and a man who. is in love 
does not think of obstacles. It was not until we had been married 
almost a year that I knew, what had been already known to everyone 
but me, that she had had a lover before she knew me, and that he 
had heartlessly thrown her over, and married another woman. Then 
I no longer wondered at her coldness to me, at her fits of melancholy 
and abstraction. But I was always a strangely reticent man. I 
said nothing to her; I only brooded on my wrongs, and I watched 
her. 
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“There came a time when I noticed a change in her. She was 
restless, anxious. We had moved about from place to place, and 
we were staying in the Isle of Wight, in a little villa on the Cliff at 
Ventnor. 

“‘ One day, some impulse—God knows how it came—made me follow 
her, when she went out on one of those lonely walks on the Cliff 
which she had lately seemed to wish for. 

“I came upon her suddenly. She was with a man, and he was 
speaking to her such words as seemed to me to carry shame to any 
woman who listened to them. 

“‘T stood between them. When she tried to speak to me I would 
not hear her. I sent her away with a curse, and then I turned to 
him. There were terrible words between us, and he was stung at last 
into the madness of boasting that my wife had always loved him, 
and always would. 

“He never spoke again. There was a struggle, and I got the 
better of him, as he would have got the better of me if he 
could, and I grasped him by the throat and threw him over the cliff. 

“T did it deliberately, mind you—I do not wish to palliate my crime 
—I did it, and would do it again to-morrow. When I knew it was 
all over—that he was dead and would never stand between me and 
my wife again—I went home to the home that he had ruined (re- 
member that if you are tempted to think his punishment greater than 
he deserved), and I found my wife senseless. But two days later, when 
the child was born, I knew from the frantic raving of her delirium 
that she was innocent—that she had met him, more from fear that he 
would meet me, than from wish to see him,—and I forgave her ; under- 
stand, I forgave her, but I never forgave him. He had a wife and a 
child, and yet he came after her, my wife, and tried to make her false 
to me; and I—who am now, twenty years after, on the verge of the 
grave—say solemnly and earnestly that I am glad that I executed on 
him such justice as man cannot condone, but God may pardon. 

“My wife died, three weeks later, raving mad, and I came here to 
this lonely house, where I have lived for twenty years—forgotten by 
the world. 

“What have I to add to this? His death was never laid to my 
score. It was attributed to accident, but I have paid for it by 
voluntary banishment from a world which once had some attractions 
for me. I have taken a man’s life, justly as I believe; but whether 
justly or unjustly, I have paid for it with my own. 

“T have nothing to add to this confession but the name of the man 
whose life I took as a just vengeance. 

“Tt was Hugh Ormestone. 

“Let my daughter remember it, and if ever she encounters any one 
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of his blood, let her remember also what terrible debt her father owed 
to this Hugh Ormestone, and how he has paid it. 
* (Signed) JAMES GARNIER 
(known as James Gorpon).” 


* * * * * * 


The papers have dropped from Julian Ormestone’s lax hands, and 
for hours he sits like one dazed, trying to realize the full force of the 
confession which has revealed to him all that has been so strange 
and terrible in the last two years of his life; and out of the chaos 
of thoughts and memories passing through a mind still weakened 
by trouble, only one remains with fearful distinctness—he has loved 
and married the daughter of his father’s murderer. 

All through his life he has fondly cherished the memory of his 
dead father, from whom neither wife nor child had ever suffered any 
conscious wrong. 

Dimly he recalls the recollection of that time, so long past, when 
they had tenderly and anxiously awaited his return after a few days’ 
absence, and the news of his sudden death had brought desolation 
and misery to their happy, peaceful lives. And he had been 
murdered—done to death by a man’s jealous passion, while those 
two who loved him were fondly expecting him. 

The dim dawn of the new day finds him sitting with bowed head 
and white, blanched face, and the papers at his feet. 

Another memory has come to him now—the passionate voice, the 
beautiful face that had pleaded to him with such heart-breaking 
misery,— If ever you should know what I have done, promise me 
you will say, ‘She did it for love of me—I forgive her;’” and 
again the dying prayer, “ Forgive me, Julian—forgive me.” 

But he cannot forgive her—not yet. Her cruelty and treachery 
seem greater than her love. He understands it all now. Her fear 
and her remorse, and the misery that had brought about her death, 
seem inadequate to the crime she had committed and made him 
commit. 

With a sudden effort he hurls the papers in the grate, and setting 
fire to them watches until they lie in a little bundle of grey ashes 
that can tell no tale of his misery and shame. 

Then the strain relaxes—thought and feeling become dull, and 
the servants find him in the morning, lying senseless beside the 


burnt-out ashes of his past life. 
* 


* * * * * 


For five years the world sees and hears nothing of Julian Orme- 
stone. Those who have liked and admired him most have forgotten 
him ; and if ever the memory of him is recalled by some chance 
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allusion to his once famous picture, it is only with a vague wonder as 
to the oblivion that has fallen on an artist who once promised 
so well. 

But after five years there appears on the walls of the Academy a 
picture that once more puts his name in their mouths, and makes the 
critics speak well of the talent that has lain hidden in a napkin to 
bear such good fruit, after so many years’ oblivion. But they who 
admire his picture, and they who speculate about him and his past, 
do not recognise in the grey-haired, saddened man who moves 
quietly through the rooms, leaning on the arm of his faithful friend 
and companion, Jack Mervyn, the once brilliant and handsome 
Julian Ormestone ; and there is only one who knows or ever will 
know the true story of his life. 


(Conclusion.) 





A Private View of * Private Views.” 


“‘PrivaTE View Duties at THE G. G. AND THE R. A., 1884-5.” 
“On y commére et on y médit plus que partout ailleurs.” 
“To see folks; to be seen; on the critics’ wives’ dress, 

And the artists’ ‘belongings,’ pass strictures; 
Pity Spanish disaster; praise Blessed Princess ; 
But not to look, once, at the pictures!” 


Ir these lines in one of our Society journals tell the truth, much 
homage to the great departed painters is not offered by these visitors, 
who are hardly ever to be seen in a public picture gallery unless it is 
ata Private View. Is there then greater interest displayed by the same 
crowd if the painters of the works they are bidden to inspect still live 
and labour? Do these visitors come to buy? Do they come to save 
the entrance-money and the price of a catalogue? ‘There is no traffic 
in Old Masters either at the Grosvenor Gallery or at the Royal 
Academy, except in a rare and under-the-rose manner. A florin or 
eighteenpence can scarcely be a tempting economy to persons who 
come as fancifully dressed as for a masquerade, and as expensively as 
if for the Row in the height of the season. Do they come to look 
up the rising talent on the walls, and, opening at once their eyes, 
their hearts and their cheque-books, do they purchase the living and 
the unknown painter’s work? Why, they cannot see it if they 
would! A dense mass of pushing over-dressed women, all chattering 
to one another or to smirking men, are jostling against the pictures 
below the line ; a compact crowd of feathered bonnets and splendidly 
shining black hats obscures the line pictures; and if one man, silent 
and solitary amidst this hurly-burly, endeavours to look up at the 
higher-hung works, he knocks the back of his hat into some lady’s 
head-gear, or on to the bridge of another man’s nose. Then ensue 
the customary surprised looks, a stammered apology, and an inward 
resolve on the part of the offender to renounce the folly of looking at 
the pictures until he pays his shilling like an independent Briton, 
on a public day, when he knows he will have the exhibition nearly 
all to himself. 

It is magnificent, this plunging of shillings into the gutter, this 
lavish donation of catalogues, to actresses and actors, to peers and 
prelates. But is it “business”? ‘Do people care very much for 
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that which they can get for nothing? And does any other 
profession but the pictorial and plastic one adopt this light-hearted 
custom of discounting the public’s interest in its wares? When a 
play-house is known to be filled with paper, do people book seats 
three months in advance ? 

If the profession of painters at large could be got to give a plé- 
biseite, the majority would vote for the abolition of this custom, which 
has of late years so increased, is increasing, and is rapidly becoming an 
intolerable nuisance. The treasury receipts are diminished, the sale 
of catalogues is lessened, the sales of works are greatly reduced, and 
in many cases entirely prevented! And to what end ?—that a mob of 
nobodies and the relatives of the exhibitors (who should be excluded 
from these private-view functions) may stare closely at Mr. Toole 
talking to Mrs. Stirling, or at Lord Granville off duty and enjoying 
a conversation with Mr. P. Hemjee. 

The commercial aspect is the lowest view of this evil. There is 
another and a more important objection than the loss to the artists of 
pounds, shillings and pence. Is this “ private” publicity dignified ? 
You paint and carve in solitude, and the sweat of your brow, 
and the worry of your brain; and then you offer the ripe fruit 
of all this labour, not for the consideration of a quiet, reflecting 
public, but to a cackling cohue of bedizened women and indifferent 
men, who show their appreciation of your toil and of your obsequious 
card, by turning their backs upon all you have asked them to look 
at. Why, sheets of blank brown paper, if handsomely framed, 
would excite no remark of surprise amongst this host of privately- 
invited picture-seers. Between the hours of 3 and 430 pom, 
pantomimic trick changes might be wrought unnoticed in every work 
above the line. Nobody is regarding, nobody is thinking of you or 
your work up there. Get a ladder, hook down your rubbish, and 
carry it away under your arm! If you happen to be a known man, 
a few of the talkers—(spectators there are none)—will laugh as you 
pass by, and point you out as “a fellah of so much humah, you 
know!” and if you are not an advertising and a paragraphed out- 
sider, not a soul will be aware of your exit, unless the frame of your 
picture should dig him in the ribs as you depart. 

Private Views and premieres have increased the notoriety of people 
who love to be notorious at any price; but these ceremonies have 
wrought no solid good for the arts of the studio and the stage. On 
the contrary, both have deteriorated in tone as they have become 
thus popularised.* Directly people crowd to’a picture gallery that 
they may look at animated fashion-plates, good-bye to all quiet 


* Old Adelphi farces multiplied by three and called “ farcical comedies,” 
fill most of our theatres now “one month in advance.” 
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consideration of what is there for legitimate show. I should call a 
picture gallery advisedly a picture shop, because the doors are open 
that the exhibitors may try to earn a livelihood. Keep this fact out 
of sight as much as you please, but the fact remains. Well then, I 
maintain that whereas Peter Robinson and Dakin would no more 
think of flying than of giving away on one or two days in the 
year! yards of ribbon and pounds of tea with the idea of increasing 
their businesses, picture-selling is not promoted by this lavish largess 
of catalogues and invitation cards. 

In fact fewer pictures are now sold than formerly in the galleries, 
And this declension is not owing wholly to bad times or to trade 
depression ; it has arisen in part from a tacit resentment on the part 
of the intending buyer. He is annoyed at finding his quiet room 
invaded by Miss Tottie Cholmondeley of the Saint Colza Theatre— 
(she was formerly a painter’s model, and now turns up her nose at a 
ten guinea mantle from Swan and Edgar’s)—lisping her twaddle to 
an art-critic, got up like Thomas Carlyle, and his wife figged out like 
Old May Day without the brass ladle. So the buyer goes off, con- 
temptuously throwing down his gratis catalogue; and he buys a new 
picture at the dealer’s shop hard by. 

Even the plan of indicating the “sold” pictures is a mistake, not 
merely in point of art, which should always be kept as much as 
possible free from its necessarily commercial aspect; it has been 
proved to be an error in mere business tact. Some years ago the 
Royal Academicians, yielding to a growing custom, but anxious 
to ery their mutton pies softly, so that nobody might hear them, 
followed the plan of “sold* tickets used at the Old Water Gallery 
(vide “ The Newcomes”) and others, and they substituted for the 
word “sold” a star. But alas! the star was seen to glitter but too 
rarely on the front of many a Royal Academician who had been 
formerly credited with working for not less than his thousands. 
After lagging superfluously for a few seasons, the plan was ultimately 
laid aside at Burlington House: and it would be a gain to the 
painters and their art if the custom were to die out at all other 
galleries. “Is it sold ?”—not, “Is it good ?”—is too often now the 
question on the first sight of a picture, from most mouths. 

How would I improve Private Views? I may be asked; and 
would I exclude actresses altogether from picture galleries? ‘To this 
latter question I reply, “‘ Bynomeans.” I adore actresses. I always 
have adored them ; I adored them from the half-price gallery at 9 p.m. 
when I was young and impecunious; I worship them in my stall now 
that I am old, and backed by a little capital. Only, I like to see 
pretty things one at a time. And when I am invited to see beautiful 
pictures, I fancy it is with an idea that I may become a purchaser ; 
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and I think it argues a want of business talent on the part of my 
hosts to invite also a distracting bevy of beautiful ladies—some of 
them a great deal helped in their loveliness—who are aware that I 
am good for a bouquet, a bracelet, or a box at their benefit. No, 
Messieurs les artistes peintres, [think you place your celebrity-crush 
at the wrong end of your show. First sell all your pictures (if 
you can), and then call in the fiddlers and the florists, and the cans 
of ice and strawberries, and invite the sock and the buskin, the bar 
and the peerage, to see that you can not only paint well but sell 
easily, and receive them all elegantly as guests. 

I would improve the “ Private View ” by abolishing it altogether ; 
it has now long lost the only meaning it ever had, or should have, 
namely that of being a convenience to those who have bought, or who 
possibly may buy, goods at your store.* From the first, at the very 
beginning, I would say charge everybody the conventional shilling. 
Charge also a fair remunerative price for your catalogue, be it illus- 
trated, or biographical, or critical, or simply descriptive ; if a shilling 
is too much for it, let it be priced at sixpence; if you can get a profit 
on it at less than sixpence, do it at threepence, or a penny even; but 
don’t give them away on a Saturday, with a Vallombrosan-strewing 
bounteousness, and then expect to sell them very largely to the 
general public on Monday. People will lend catalogues very freely 
that cost them nothing, and picture catalogues have long long ago 
lost that exhilarating literary quality they possessed when Turner 
wrote therein the ‘ Fallacies of Hope,’ and an outsider was allowed 
to give us this couplet : 


“Sudden fear checked the child in the act to save, 


When that strange change came o’er the face of him he loved 
so well.” 


When R. A. catalogues were stuffed with plums of that sort, they 
were worth binding in calf. 

Above all, Messieurs, do not forget that your picture shop is not 
your private drawing-room. Invite the pretty actresses and the great 
notabilities there, if you like; but you may take my word for it, 
that, let them come in along with the general public and by means 
of the pay wicket-gate, and you will soon see how few of them, at a 
shilling to pay, and not a soul to be on the qui vive to stare at and 
nudge whispers about them, are real lovers of your art, or in an 
infinitesimal way even, its patrons, in your sale rooms. I have long 
entertained an idea (which may be as wrong as often people’s 


* How would it answer to charge five shillings on the private view day ? 


Probably the rooms would be as full as they are now, when nothing is 
charged.”—Ep. 
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cherished ideas are) that most notabilities, and especially those of the 
green-room, like the art of painting chiefly in reference to self, as 
Charles Dickens appeared mostly to love it. 

And then, gentlemen, let your “ belongings” carefully refrain from 
appearing at your Private Views. There is something rather 
pathetic in watching these ladies entering into a hopeless rivalry of 
dress with thriving actresses, who earn as much in a month as their 
bread-winner gains in the whcle year; and trying to cope with ladies 
of rank and wealth, who despise while they patronise his over-dressed 
womenkind, as some painter presents them to the grandes dames he 
has met now and then in Society. As these elated ones from St. 
John’s Wood and Kensington return grateful smirks for the slightly 
surprised smiJes of their higher born but not so smartly dressed 
sisters, who, like Fanny Kemble’s marchioness, “ know nothing about 
cheap dresses,” adowdy old couple totter past intent on looking only 
at the pictures, if they may. “ Lady,” and “ gentleman,” however, is 
unmistakably written on their rusty clothes. It is Lord P. and his 
wife. They have a palace in Belgravia, and live in castles in Wales 
and Scotland, and my Lord has been a mighty fine collector of 
pictures when his old hat was new. Suddenly, pushing aside this 
shabby old pair (who are indeed quite a disgraceful blot upon all this 
millinery), Mrs. Akwerell bustles up to Mrs. MacPictaw, A.R.A., and 
exclaims, “ Well, my dear! Agnew came up to the scratch yesterday, 
and bought Charlie’s big ’un; and to-day Vokins called and was 
quite in a wax at the picture being sold.” Whereupon the great 
ladies, who were privately wondering how they could shunt Mrs. 
MaeP., slightly raise their eyebrows, smile, bow, and then glide 
beyond that lady’s crimsoning cheeks. These little studio confidences 
indeed are apt to appear out of place within the hearing of the beaw 
monde at a Private View. 

The Royal Academy has age, prestige, funds, and a suite of rooms 
allowing thorough circulation of a host of guests. To such a society 
and in such apartments, a Private View seems less vulgar than 
elsewhere ; but vulgar, as I understand the word vulgarity, the 
Private View must ever be. Vulgarity is pretence; and pretence 
is the essence, the body and soul of vulgarity, its alpha and omega. 
Everybody at the Private View is pretending. The poor painter 
and his wife aim at looking the equals in dress of the wealthy ; the 
rich new ones try to be hand and glove with the old titles, who 
revenge themselves with dirty gloves and shiny seams, and so in 
turn become vulgar pretenders to a penury they have never known 
and never will know in this country. If any shrewd business-like 
set of painters would have the courage to open a new gallery divested 
ab ovo of the aristocratic idea, asking no aid of the President and 
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his satellites in loans of little rubbishy old “ pot boilers ” which the 
R. A.’s cannot sell, and should be ashamed to exhibit afresh; asking 
no distractingly detrimental aid in the gratuitous presence of literary 
and theatrical people who are intent only on putting themselves en 
évidence ; if they would further restrict themselves to the exhibition 
of one work apiece, but that work to be of the very best they could 
show; if they would have their room neatly but not gorgeously 
upholstered, and let their show be opened without the delusive favour 
of a “ Private View,” and be closed without the musical farce of a 
“ Conversazione””—I believe they would have their reward. Such 
an exhibition would be unlike all others in plan. Visitors would go 
to it with expectation, and leave it unjaded; two phases of mental 
emotion which at present seldom accompany us in our entrances and 
exits at “ Private Views.” 


VOL. LXXIV, 





Cups and Kisses. 


Deer draughts of wine yield joy divine, 
Yet far, far higher bliss is 
With him who sips from his dear love’s lips 


The red, red wine of kisses, 


The wine will make him groan and ache 
Upon the grievous morrow, 
But heavier bane than a drunkard’s pain 


Is parted lovers’ sorrow. 


And yet, methinks, from him that drinks 
I’ve caught a plan will fit me; 

Like him I'll take, when my heart may ache, 
A hair of the dog that bit me! 


Epw. Ruwavrt Drepm. 











fjow an Empire was Founded. 


Il. 
PRINCE BISMARCK AS A DIPLOMATIST. 


Tue religious opinions of Prince Bismarck afford a key to his 
whole character and policy. His creed is simple, and almost 
entirely confined to a belief in God and the immortality of 
the soul. He accepts the other doctrines of the Lutheran 
Church; that is, he does not reject them ; but they have exercised 
but little influence over his mind, while these two have been the 
motive, guiding, and restraining power of all his public actions. 
They are not the last vestiges of a faith that was learned in 
childhood and has been wasting away ever since, but convictions 
deliberately adopted in his prime, in which he found a solution 
for all the great ethical problems of human life. The God in 
whom he believes is a living God, who rules the history of the 
present as well as the past, and who “ has predestined the German 
nation to something good and great.” 

, Toaman holding such convictions truth must possess a para- 
mount importance. We do not here refer to the truthfulness 
which a man of honour is scrupulous to exercise in his private 
dealings, for every diplomatist and statesman is occasionally 
placed in a position where it is necessary for him to deceive. 
Questions may be put to him in such a manner that simply to 
refuse an answer would be to betray a secret of State. On such 
unpleasant occasions, and they are rarer even in diplomacy than 
is generally supposed, it is he who is habitually truthful who is 
most likely to say what is distinctly untrue. He knows it is his 
duty to mislead, and he does not care to salve his conscience with 
a sophistry. It is the man who has never realized the distinction 
between truth and falsehood whose habit it is to make a lie 
and love it—who is fertile in subtleties and equivocations—which 


can never be brought home to him, and who knows exactly 
how to 


“Keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to the hope.” 
It was not to this personal truthfulness that we referred in 
speaking of Prince Bismarck’s opinion that truth must possess a 


s 2 
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paramount importance. If this commonplace modern life of ours 
is really the work of God, we must endeavour to understand it. 
If we wilfully blind ourselves to any phase of it, however terrible 
or however disgusting, we are rejecting a part of His teaching ; 
if we fly from it to a world of pretty theories and so-called 
ideals, we may be eloquent in lip-service of His name, but we 
in fact prefer our own vain imaginings to His design. The 
man who is sincerely convinced that the earth is the Lord’s will 
regard it as the field in which he has to labour, and all that it 
produces as the tools he has to use, and he will feel that the more 
fully he is acquainted with the real nature of both, the better 
his work will be. 

If he isa novelist he will not fix his eyes,as M. Zola does almost 
exclusively, on the physical symptoms of moral disease, nor will 
he, like other less gifted writers, represent this large world of ours 
as a ball-room, in which none but the softest voices are to be heard, 
and in which the only business of any importance isthatof marrying 
and giving in marriage. He will recognise that outside the lady’s 
bower and the lover’s retreat, outside the squalid chamber and 
the drunkard’s den, there pulses a large, healthy, and earnest 
human life which takes but little heed of any of them, and he 
will endeavour to balance his imagination in accordance with the 
standard Nature herself supplies. 

In the same way, if he is a politician, he will care but little for 
party watchwords and nothing for party cries; he will not court 
the applause of the moment, nor be eager to win the sweet voices 
of the crowd. 

Such a statesman Prince Bismarck seems to us to be. His very 
ideality has made him a realist, and there is a close organic con- 
nection between his character, his creed, and his policy. 

Imagine this man cast suddenly into the political chaos of 
1847 and 1848. It is hard for an Englishman to understand the 
condition in which Germany then was. In general intellectual 
culture she stood among the foremost nations of Europe. Her 
great poets and thinkers were numbered among the proudest 
names of the period, her methods of teaching and research had 
already begun to attract the attention of foreign students, and 
among the lower classes there were fewer who were unable to 
read and write than in any other country. Nor was this all; 
intellectual interests were widely diffused through all classes, and 
a taste for good literature was universal. But with all these 
advantages, the Germans were entirely ignorant of practical 
politics. In the classical days of their poetry such subjects had 
been treated with an almost ostentatious indifference ; and though 
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after 1815 a good deal of real discontent existed, it was not till 
they had found a powerful and polished expression in the writings 
of Borne and Heine that liberal ideas gained any large number of 
enthusiastic adherents. There was a certain literary flavour in 
the whole movement that led up to the outbreak, and it retained 
this character to the end. The way in which the country was 
governed presented a thousand anomalies which invited ridicule, 
and some evils existed which demanded a reform. These were 
the things that served as an excuse for the revolution in the eyes 
of sober men, though they would have been the first to recognise 
the absurdity of comparing the condition of Germany with that 
of Italy or Russian Poland. The grievances of which the more 
advanced leaders complained were chiefly of a sentimental kind, 
but the youth of the country felt that to rebel was the proper 
thing todo. England and France had had their revolutions ; it 
was not decorous for Germany to remain without one. 

When, therefore, the various Governments at last made the 
desired concessions, the Liberal members who were returned to 
the new Chambers were generally men whose hearts were full 
of generous emotions and whose heads were richly stored with 
the knowledge of the schools, but who were entirely without 
experience in the management of affairs, and had no adequate idea 
of the complex requirements of modern life. Theory after theory 
was eloquently expounded, and abstract points were warmly 
debated. In those days no advanced politician seems to have 
doubted that it was easy to secure the happiness of the human 
race by means of legislation, or to solve any practical problem 
by fluent talk. It is said that while the Frankfort Parliament 
was sitting, a number of deputies who had met to spend the 
evening together passed a solemn resolution that they would not 
separate until they had settled the social question, and, though 
the story is doubtless an invention, it is characteristic of the 
spirit of the time. 

Baron von Bismarck was the last person who was likely to take 
pleasure in such discussions or even to regard them seriously. 
sy disposition he was disinclined to take on optimistic view of 
human life, for his youth had been passed in active avocations, and 
he had already gained a considerable insight into character. He 
had a clear eye for difficulties and no desire to hoodwink himself, 
so that he was not in danger of concluding that any opinion or 
desire of his, however pious, would miraculously alter the natural 
course of events, or that a line of policy must be wise and prudent 
because it could be made to seem magnanimous. At this time 
he was more likely to err by falling into the opposite extreme. 
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However faulty the institutions under which Prussia had grown 
great might be, they had stood the test of time. Amid all this 
glamour of imagination and enthusiasm, they at least were real. 
Experience having proved that they would work, though not 
perhaps always so smoothly as might be desired, he was inclined 
to prefer them to the more neatly adjusted schemes which existed 
only in the brains of their inventors. He possessed in a high 
degree that awe of the incalculable element in human affairs which 
all minds of the highest order have felt and which they have called, 
according to the dialect of their day, luck, fate, or the will of God. 
But he had no such trust in the unknown as induces the Radical 
politician to advocate changes the results of which he cannot 
estimate. 

He was convinced of his duty to use his reason and foresight 
to the utmost. It is this that lends his speeches their individual 
character. Both on his right and his left there sat greater par- 
liamentary orators, men who could appeal with far more effect 
to the affections rooted in the past, or to the hopes fixed upon 
the future. He rarely endeavoured to arouse these emotions ; 
but he constantly appealed from theory to practice, from the 
dream to the fact, from abstract reasoning to experience. This 
greatly excited the indignation of the Liberals. They felt like 
the triumphant lover who, in the high-tide of his joy, is suddenly 
asked to make an accurate statement as to the means which he 
does not possess but is sure he shall be able to obtain. In the 
press they alternately denounced and ridiculed the Squire ; in the 
Chamber they vainly tried to howl him down. The first time he 
addressed the House the tumult became so great that for a time 
he could not be heard. Instead of returning to his seat, as was 
expected, he drew a newspaper from his pocket and read—or pre- 
tended to read—it till order was restored, when he continued and 
finished his speech amid shouts of dissent and some applause. For 
he did not stand alone. There were many Conservatives in the 
Chamber, though from a dearth of orators, and a want of organisa- 
tion, their influence was but small. The first thing to be done was 
obviously to form them into a party, and, though he has never been 
a great parliamentary speaker or leader, Baron von Bismarck made 
himself exceedingly useful in doing this. He established the Cross 
Gazette, the first distinctly Conservative journal of Prussia. He 
soon became a man of mark, whose services were fully recognised, 
and he was speedily honoured by the special aversion of his op- 
ponents. 

A history of the parliamentary life of Berlin during the period 
of the Revolution would have little interest for English readers. 
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A single anecdote with respect to it may, however, find a place 
here. A number of extreme democrats belonged to a committee 
of which Herr von Bismarck was also a member, and on one 
occasion they entered the room after having had a jovial lunch. 
One of them, a certain Herr d’Ester, then said to the present 
Chancellor: “You alone in all your party have always treated 
us with politeness, let us make a bargain; if we gain the 
upper hand we will spare you; if fortune should favour you, you 
shall do the same by us.” To this Bismarck replied: “If your 
party has its way, life will not be worth living; if ours is 
victorious, there will have to be executions; but they shall be 
conducted with politeness up to the last step of the ladder.” 

But the time shortly came when Herr von Bismarck was to 
find a more congenial field for his exertions than a representative 
Chamber could ever have afforded. In May 1851 he was nominated 
first secretary to the German Embassy at the Diet, and in August 
of the same year he became Ambassador. The appointment is 
said to have been due to the personal wishes of the King, who 
had formed a high opinion of his talents and character, and a 
good deal of comment was excited at the time, by the fact that 
so young and inexperienced’ a diplomatist had been chosen for 
so important a post. The position proved to be more difficult 
than any one at the time supposed. 

The Revolution of 1848 had wrought an unexpected change 
in the Diet. It was long the custom in Germany to decry the 
statesmen who drew up the old Federal Constitution, but the 
problem placed before them was one that the greatest political 
genius could hardly have solved. It was simply how to unite 
two great Powers and a number of small States, in such a way as 
to secure their harmonious action, and yet preserve the independ- 
ence of each; and this desperate task had to be undertaken at the 
Congress of Vienna, where every foreign diplomatist claimed a 
right to be heard on the matter. It was not to be expected that 
Prussia should submit to the supremacy of Austria, or Austria to 
that of Prussia; still less that both should allow their policy 
to be dictated by a council of princelets, each of whom asserted 
that his own sovereign rights were as sacred as those of his more 
powerful neighbours. Thus every article was a more or less un- 
satisfactory compromise, and after long and fruitless debates, the 
whole work was at last hurriedly concluded under the immediate 
impression produced by Napoleon’s return from Elba. It was 
evident from the beginning that it was only by the exercise of 
the greatest tact that the Federal Constitution could be maintained. 

At first, the Governments were united by their enmity to 
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France, and their dread of the revolutionary forces which were 
still at work under the seemingly stable surface of European 
society. They were ready to make concessions to one another. 
The two great Powers generally came to a private under- 
standing on questions of importance, and their opinion was 
accepted by the rest. At that time the ambition of Austria 
was directed towards the East, rather than the West. She 
valued the other States of the Confederation as allies whose 
assistance might be useful in a crisis, but she took no great 
interest in their domestic affairs. Hence, by a tacit under- 
standing, Prussia directed the German and Austria the foreign 
policy of the Diet. But in 1848 the whole internal structure 
of the latter State broke down. The system of pitting race 
against race, and province against province, which had for a time 
proved so successful in ensuring the submission of all, ended 
in disastrous failure; and, when the revolution was at iast 
subdued, the statesmen of Vienna perceived that it would be 
necessary to reconstruct the Empire on an entirely new plan. 

Their chief purpose down to 1866 was to unite and Germanise all 
the races that owed allegiance to the person of the Emperor. It 
was not an easy task; the chartered rights of the more important 
kingdoms and provinces had, it is true, been legally forfeited in 
the troubles of the preceding years ; and those who had remained 
true to the Empire in the hour of its difficulty, were not likely to 
rise in revolt against it when tranquillity was re-established, 
especially as their loyalty was recognised and rewarded in the 
most flattering way. Never in the eyes of the political theorist 
had a better opportunity occurred for welding the heterogeneous 
populations of Austria into one uniform mass. For once, no 
technical difficulties prevented the accomplishment of the great 
design ; but sentiments which had been the growth of centuries, 
and which had been carefully fostered for more than thirty years, 
could not be rooted out in a moment, and Prince Schwartzenberg 
soon perceived that he could only succeed in his purpose by 
tightening the ties that bound the Empire to the non-Austrian 
Germans. He therefore ignored the understanding that had 
hitherto existed between the two great Powers, and did every- 
thing he could to secure the support of the smaller States. The 
Courts of the latter, whose suspicions of Prussia had been aroused 
by the events of 1848, and who were flattered by the thought of 
arbitrating between two Powers of the highest rank, for the most 
part met the advances of the Viennese Cabinet with the greatest 
eagerness. 

The Berlin Ministers desired nothing more earnestly than 
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cordial relations with Austria. The misunderstandings of late 
years had not extinguished the feelings which had been kindled 
during the wars against Napoleon, and an alliance with the 
Empire was and long remained an important article in the creed 
of every Prussian Conservative. But Herr von Bismarck soon 
discovered that he must not expect to find a response to these 
feelings. Count Thun was too well bred and amiable a man, and 
too experienced a diplomatist, for it to be possible to attribute any 
slight on his part, either to ill humour or bad manners. Yet the 
Prussian representative was frequently subjected to treatment 
which was all the more galling because his personal relations to 
the Count were excellent, and it could therefore only be ascribed 
to a deliberate intention of lowering the position of Prussia in the 
estimation of the world. 

Bismarck, however, knew how to assert himself. To take a 
comic example. It had become the fashion in the sittings of the 
Diet for only the Imperial Ambassador to smoke; one day 
Baron von Bismarck drew out his cigar-case and asked his 
Austrian colleague for a light, which, of course, could not be 
refused. Henceforth, Prussia as well as Austria smoked; but 
one by one the smaller States of Germany felt the distinction 
thus made between them and the great Powers to be invidious, 
and lighted their cigars. One elderly gentleman who had 
hitherto been guiltless of tobacco, is said to have suffered severely 
from the energy with which he puffed away at an enormous 
cigar in order to assert the independent sovereignty of his 
Government. He was one of those mute, inglorious patriots 
whose self-sacrifice even posterity fails to recognise. 

The course taken in the Diet was most serious. Bismarck con- 
cluded that the opposition to the wishes of his Government was 
systematic. He endeavoured, without success, to come to an 
understanding with his Austrian colleague outside the council 
chamber, and was at first inclined to attribute his failure to the 
personal opinions of Count Thun. The attempt to break up the 
Zollverein on pretence of extending it, seemed to him a distinct 
act of hostility aimed against the influence Prussia had gained 
over the smaller States which had come to an understanding with 
her on the matter of import duties. 

Herr von Bismarck had gone to Frankfort with warm Austrian 
sympathies; but he was above all things a Prussian, by birth 
and by conviction. Amid the chaos of conflicting theories which 
threatened to engulf the existing institutions of Germany, the 
army and the bureaucracy of his country had proved real and 
stable forces. The man who was to bring about the union of 
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Germany had for his object to serve Prussia, to increase her 
power, and advance her interests, and all through his life he 
would have considered it a misfortune if the other States of 
Germany had become more closely united to her without adopting 
a large portion of her spirit and her methods. As soon, there- 
fore, as he perceived the aim of the Austrian Ministers, he hastened 
to oppose their designs. He did his utmost to limit the powers of 
the Diet, and refused to acknowledge that a vote of the majority 
was binding on those who dissented from it. 

At first it seemed as if the dangers of the situation would bring 
about a reconciliation. Austria, finding her frontiers threatened, 
became anxious to obtain the support of the rest of Germany, and 
Prussia was, in Herr von Bismarck’s opinion, only too ready to 
grant the required aid. The two great German Powers came to 
an understanding to which the minor States, with the exception 
of Mecklenburg, finally yielded their assent. An entire harmony 
seemed to be established, but when the statesmen of Austria, 
having thus secured the Empire from an attack on its rear, and 
obtained a guarantee for its present territorial possessions, 
endeavoured to come to a closer understanding with the Western 
Powers, and seemed inclined to engage in a war with Russia, the 
Prussian representative in Frankfort raised his voice in warning. 
He urged that the Vienna Ministry should be distinctly informed 
that the support of Prussia would not be given indiscriminately 
to any policy they thought fit to adopt, but only to one that 
was in strict accordance with the articles of the offensive and 
defensive alliance. Prussia had nothing to gain by a war, and the 
mouth of the Danube had little real importance for Germany, so 
that the questions at issue did not affect the vital interests of the 
country. Austria, on the other hand, cherished ambitious plans 
as to the East, and probably dreamed of a protectorate over the 
Danubian Principalities. The smaller States of the Confederation, 
with one doubtful exception, had hitherto shown no leanings to 
France. Security was what their Courts desired. War could 
bring them no advantages, and at its conclusion they feared that 
their territories might be divided among the combatants. They 
were therefore in favour of peace and neutrality. If Europe, 
however, should be divided into two hostile camps, they would 
side with what they thought the stronger party. They would 
prefer an alliance of Prussia, Austria, and Russia, as that would 
be both powerful and Conservative. If the four other Powers 
were opposed to Russia, they would act with them, though with 
less confidence. They suspected the Emperor of the French of 
intending to come to a separate and secret understanding with 
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the Czar, and at the first sign of such a change they would do 
their utmost to be included in the new alliance. Prussia, whose 
true interests were identical with those of the smaller States, 
should hasten to put herself at their head, and thus regain the 
position she lost in 1848. 

Never, since 1813, had Prussia stood so low in the estimation 
of Europe. Any one who desires to know what was thought of it 
in England need only turn to the contemporary leading articles 
of the Times, Shortly after one of the most ferocious of these 
had appeared, on the very day in fact on which it * reached 
Berlin, an amateur musician and singer of great skill and celebrity 
was introduced to the King by Alexander von Humboldt. His 
Majesty was gloomy and received his guest with less than his 
wonted cordiality. The latter seated himself at the piano, and 
tried music of various kinds in vain, until he began to sing, “Scots 
wha hae.” Then the King sprang from his seat and, after pacing 
up and down the room for a time, he clapped the singer upon the 
shoulder and exclaimed, “ That’s it, that’s it! Doesn’t it make 
one feel as if one longed to draw one’s sword?” In fact, Prussia 
was entirely discredited. To foreign nations she appeared to be 
not only the vassal of Austria, but the sulky and unwilling vassal. 
Herr von Bismarck, who was so anxious with respect to the prestige 
of his country in the Diet, where it was of practical value and 
had been secured, viewed this state of things with the greatest 
composure. If Prussia were excluded from the Congress of 
Paris, as was at one time proposed, that would only mean that she 
was not bound by its decisions. One thing was certain—Russia 
would henceforth regard Austria with less, and Prussia with 
greater cordiality than heretofore. That was necessary for the 
accomplishment of a design which was forming itself more and 
more distinctly in his mind. 

On the 26th April, 1856, he addressed a private letter to Baron 
von Manteuffel which contains an explanation of the principles on 
which the whole of his later policy was based. He began by 
pointing out that all the nations of Europe were desirous of 
securing the friendship of Napoleon; but though the Emperor 
had now a choice of alliances, the cordial understanding with 
England was so clearly to the advantage of both countries, that it 
was improbable it would be disturbed. 


“Tt can hardly be supposed that Louis Napoleon will ever desire war for 
its own sake, or that he is animated by the ambition of a conqueror; it is 
to be expected that he will prefer peace as long as the tone of feeling in 





* We believe it was that of the 19th March, 1855. 
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the army—that is, his own safety—permits him to doso. He will, I fancy, 
keep a question open which will always afford an excuse for action, neither 
too high-handed nor too unjust, in case he should in future stand in need 
of a war. For this purpose the Italian question is now excellently suited. 
The unhealthy condition of things there, the ambition of Sardinia, the 
reminiscences of the families of Bonaparte and Murat, the Corsican descent, 
all afford the eldest son of the Roman Church numerous points of contact. 
The hatred felt for the Princes and the Austrians smooths the way for him, 
whereas in Germany he has nothing to expect from our thievish and 
cowardly democracy, and would only obtain the help of the Princes if he 
were stronger than his opponent without it.” 


Though war was not to be immediately apprehended, a new 
grouping of the Powers, in expectation of coming conflicts, was 
almost certain to take place. Some years before, schemes for an 
alliance between Russia, France and Austria against England and 
Prussia had been talked about ; from such a combination Austria 
would now certainly be excluded by the enmity of Russia. No 
confidence could be placed in the smaller States of the Confeder- 
ation. Under these circumstances the question arose whether an 
alliance of Prussia, Austria, and England would be powerful 
enough to resist the united forces of France and Russia. 


“If things stood as they ought to do, I should not despair; but the 
Emperor Franz Joseph is not the master of his provinces and his subjects 
in the same degree as our most gracious Sovereign. When on the offensive, 
Austria is not to be despised. She can send more than 200,000 good 
soldiers abroad, and yet retain enough at home to keep an eye on her 
Italians, Magyars and Slavs. When placed on the defensive, however, 
and attacked from East and West, I believe that Austria is at present weak, 
and it is far from improbable that at the first home stroke of an opponent 
the whole artificial edifice of Bach and Buol’s government by clerks would 
fall to pieces like a house of cards. But, even if I put this danger aside, 
a greater will be found in the fact that an alliance between Prussia and 
Austria, though concluded in the face of the greatest common danger, 
would be wanting in everything that lends such an alliance stability. 
Mutual political suspicion ; military and political jealousy ; the fear of the 
one that the other might come to a separate understanding with the 
enemy ; in the days of good fortune to prevent an increase in the power of 
its ally, in evil days to secure its own safety—all these feelings would 
now be stronger and more crippling than in any ill-assorted combination 
of the past... . From the point of view of Vienna, Germany is, once for 
all, too narrow for both of us. As long as an honest understanding with 
respect to the influence of each in Germany has not been arrived at and 
carried out, we are both ploughing the same field to which we both lay 
claim, and while this state of things continues, Austria is the only State 
from whom we have to expect a permanent gain or loss.... Thedualism 
in Germany has already lasted for a thousand years. Since the time of 
Charles V., in every century the relation between the North and South has 
been definitely determined by a thorough civil war, and in this century, 
too, war is the only means of setting the clock of history to the right time.” 
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Herr von Bismarck added that he by no means wished to 
suggest that the first favourable opportunity should be taken for 
declaring war against Austria, but merely that, in his opinion, 
Prussia would soon be compelled to fight for her very existence 
against the Empire, “ because the condition of things in Germany 
admitted no other solution,” and, if he were right, it would be 
carrying self-sacrifice too far for Prussia to stake her all for the 
purpose of maintaining the integrity of Austria in a conflict that 
appeared to him to be hopeless. The condition of England con- 
firmed him in this opinion. 


“Since the Reform Bill the ancestral wisdom of earlier days has not 
succeeded in reducing the passions of a turbulent party spirit toorder. It 
is impossible for me to regard a country with confidence in which news- 
paper articles have more weight than the calculations of statesmen. Her 
insular security renders it easy for England to accept and to desert a 
Continental ally as the interest of the day may demand. A change in 
the Ministry is sufficient to accomplish and to justify a change of front, 
as Prussia found in the Seven Years War.... And if we should 
really be victorious against an alliance of France and Russia, for what 
should we have fought? For the continuance of Austrian supremacy in 
Germany, and the wretched constitution of the Federation. . . Now as 
formerly, every measure will be approved that prevents Prussia from at- 
taining a higher position in Germany, and retains her under the pressure 
of her present geographicai position and the unfavourable condition of the 
Federal Constitution.” 


It is thus clear that Herr von Bismarck had already arrived at 
several important conclusions. The I’ederal Constitution could 
not, in his opinion, be made to work in a satisfactory way, and 
as soon as a favourable opportunity offered, it was therefore 
advisable for Prussia to withdraw from the Confederation with 
as many of the North German States as she could persuade to 
follow her leadership. But in order that this change might be 
brought about with as little foreign interference as possible, 
cordial relations must be established with Russia, and every 
possible effort made to gain the friendship of France. No line 
of policy could have been conceived more entirely opposed to 
the prejudices under which Herr von Bismarck had been edu- 
cated, or the sentiments of the German nation and the people - 
of Prussia. It was imposed upon him by the political condition 
of Europe without his choice, indeed, toa large extent, against his 
will; but seeing that it was the only path that led to the safety 
and prosperity of his country, he repressed his personal sympathies 
and for the next ten years followed it out with a quiet unwavering 
persistency that no popular tumult could shake, no courtly intrigue 
could baffle. 
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The most serious difficulty he had to overcome arose from the 
opposition of the Berlin Ministers. They seem to have agreed 
with their representative on almost every single point; but they 
shrank from adopting the bold course which he recommended, and 
so when the day he had foreseen arrived, and France raised the 
Italian question, they refused to regard the hour of Austria’s 
necessity as Prussia’s opportunity. This was probably the reason 
why they withdrew their representative from Frankfort, and 
appointed him to St. Petersburg, a post which he accepted with 
some hesitation, though he was excellently fitted for it, and it 
was a distinct advance in the diplomatic career. The plan he 
had considered so deeply and matured so carefully had failed, 
because those behind him had not had the heart to strike when 
the long expected moment had come. For a time he seems 
seriously to have thought of abandoning public life altogether 
and retiring to his estates; but he was not the man to allow any 
feeling of personal pique or any more serious sense of disap- 
point ment to induce him to abandon the task he had undertaken. 
Convinced that a good understanding with Russia was necessary 
to the success of his design, he was resolved that nothing he 
could do to secure it should be wanting. 
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CuartTer XVII. 


MR. GREGSON, 


Save that Mr. Fulmer—who had never previously been in the habit 
of visiting those dim vaults where so much wealth was placed 
under the hand of Mrs. Jeffley’s husband—suddenly seemed to have 
taken a fancy for intruding at strange and unexpected hours 
on a territory Jack felt to be almost a possession of his own, 
things—after that interview in Hamilton Place—went on much as 
they had done before Frank and his friend wended their way 


westward. 

So far as Mr. Gregson was concerned, Jack decided, no warning 
might ever have been uttered. 

“T knew how it would be,” he thought. “Still, as the young 
chap thought he saw smoke, I suppose it was right for him to 
shout ‘Fire!’ It appears there was no fire after all; still there 
might have been. All the same, I wish he had held his tongue. 
It’s not over pleasant, after so many years of honest hard service, to 
find a master taking it into his head to suspect me of not being 
quite on the square—and that’s what all these ‘lookings in’ 
mean, or I’m much mistaken. However, I'll say nothing concern- 
ing them to Scott—it would only hurt the poor lad more ; and he 
meant well, though he did rub Mr. Fulmer’s fur up a bit the 
wrong way.” 

“Do you tell me your people are actually keeping on that 
thief?” asked Frank one Sunday evening when he and Mr. Jeffley 
were returning from their usual afternoon’s outing. 

“ Well, that’s what they seem to be doing,” confessed Jack with 
mournful reluctance. 

“T couldn’t have believed it possible,” commented Frank. For 
a few yards Mr. Jefiley walked on in silence. 

He was a large man, and his thoughts moved slowly like the 
pendulum of a big clock. 
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At last he spoke: “ IfI sawa great hulking fellow thrashing his 
wife, I’d interfere; but I'd be a fool, for they would both set on 
me. Itis just the same thing meddling between master and man— 
the master does not thank you; and the man when he gets to know, 
which he always does somehow, hates you. Still I suppose it’s 
the right thing to speak. Even as this affair has turned out, I 
am not at heart sorry you did speak.” 

“T am then,” retorted Frank, “sorry enough for both of us.” 

“Tut, tut,” said peaceful Jack Jefiley, “ what worse are you off 
than you were before ?” 

He was careful not to say he felt somewhat worse off—that was 
Jack’s way. He might not be extraordinarily clever—nay, as his 
wife averred, he might in some things have been considered stupid ; 
but in his faithfulness, his integrity, his loyalty, his consideration 
for others, and his desire to avoid all quarrels, he had on his 
own dull mental flint struck a diviner spark than mere talent. 

Could he have so changed his nature as to speak hardly about 
Mr. Fulmer, and bitterly concerning a rogue and a cheat being 
preferred to himself, Frank had felt cruelly disappointed ; yet, 
inconsistently no doubt, he could for the moment scarcely help 
wishing that even for his own sake Jack had “ more fight.” 

Personally, it never once entered into the young man’s mind 
that the information imparted—information procured at the cost 
of so much trouble—would or could benefit himself; but he had 
hoped to benefit his friend—in his imagination (on the way up to 
Hamilton Place) he heard Mr. Jeffley thanked and complimented ; 
after a time promoted to a higher post, which involved likewise 
an increase of salary, easier hours, and a better standing. 

He was grateful to and jealous for honest, kindly Jack Jefiley, 
who could not have hurt a fly, or even Mr. Katzen. He had seen a 
way, as he thought, to help forward his friend, who was not likely 
to push himself forward—and behold! his dream and his visions 
resulted in the snubbing and neglect of Virtue, and the toleration, 
not to say triumph, of Vice. 

It was very hard, and, though in the main amiable and generally 
meek and docile enough, Frank undoubtedly did feel his “ angry 
passions rise ” very often when he encountered Mr. Gregson in the 
City and at the West End, ay, even beside the counter of that 
very bank where Rothsattel & Co. kept their account, which young 
Scott knew, or at all events shrewdly suspected, was only floated 
on from day to day by clever “ manipulation.” 

Clean-shaven, rosy-faced, easy-going, well-dressed, plausible- 
mannered Mr. Gregson was not at all the sort of person who looked 
likely to be playing a double game. His bosom’s lord apparently 
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sat lightly enough upon its throne. Nosword of Damocles seemed 
suspended over that round sleek head. He was as ready with his 
joke as in other days fire-eaters were with their pistol. If he 
found nothing to speak about but the weather, he spoke of that 
with an oily laugh which somehow suggested the gurgling sound 
of rich wine in process of decanting. To the bank clerks, to the 
commissionnaires, to the very police as he passed them, Mr. Gregson 
always found something cheery tosay. ‘‘ He was such a pleasant 
gentleman,” every one declared in chorus. Frank grew to hate 
him, and tried to make Mr. Jeffley hate him too; but Jack de- 
clared that to be impossible. Mr. Gregson—though “inclined to 
be a bit stiffish and stand off” ever since one day, along time ago, 
when Mr. Jeffley refused to deliver an order “ unless it came to 
him through the regular course ”—had done him no harm; “and 
even if he had,” finished Jack, “I would try to bear no malice.” 

Latterly, as his friend noticed, young Scott had become a little 
embittered—he had much to say about rich rogues, and men who 
by rights ought to be standing in the dock, driving about in 
carriages and pairs, about genius plodding along in bad boots, 
and the unequal battle brains must perforce wage when fighting 
against a banker’s balance ; but to all this Mrs. Jeffley’s husband 
paid small heed. 

“Tf it’s any comfort to you, go a-head,” he was wont to say. 
“Bless you, I’ve heard so much of this sort of thing, it seems 
quite natural. I thought you were holding your nose to the 
grindstone too patiently for it to last; we all make a noise and 
to-do at first, or at any rate it’s best for us to try to kick over the 
traces before we’ve been long in harness—we work off our high 
spirits that way, and then settle down quietly enough. No doubt 
it appears hard lines, after having enjoyed our liberty, to feel the 
gall of the collar and the jerk of the bit, and that cursed bearing 
rein another man’s will, constantly pulling us up, to say nothing 
of the constant lash, lash, of necessity ; but we get used to it all 
after a while. If we don’t, it’s the worse for us.” 

Jack’s words were wise enough, and the younger man knew it. 
Nevertheless, he felt that his load was more than doubled by the 
spectacle of Mr. Gregson still keeping his appointment in Deedes’ 
house, and at one and the same time selling Deedes’ wine and 
the firm that paid his salary. 

“There is not much encouragement in London for a man to be 
honest,” he thought bitterly each time he encountered Mr. 
Gregson, so jovial, healthy, prosperous, and joyous. 

Had he been able to look into Mr. Gregson’s heart, however, 
his opinion would scarcely have remained the same. Even in 
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that apparently stout and sunny residence Care had found a 
chamber quite to her mind. At first Mr. Gregson was scarcely 
aware of her contiguity, but after a short time he got to be as 
much afraid of that room hidden from the world as a child does 
of a dark closet. 

Up to a certain point the plans of Messrs. Rothsattel & 
Co. had prospered exceedingly; not a hitch occurred. The 
play went on with perfect smoothness—each actor did what he 
ought to have done, said what he ought to say, and retired at 
the right moment; the curtain rose, and the curtain fell, without 
misadventure; the set scenes looked like reality, and the few 
necessary changes were effected under the very noses of those 
most interested in the matter, without a suspicion being aroused 
as to the bona fides of the performance. 

Deedes had perfect confidence in their manager. They accepted 
his word as though it were Gospel. They allowed him to 
manipulate the customers. If he advised longer credit, then 
longer credit was given. If he said, “I think I should draw in a 
little here,"—a negligent or shaky debtor was soon made to feel 
Deedes, Tunstall, Fulmer & Co. existed in the flesh, and could 
sign letters far from agreeable. 

This was a sort of thing which had gone on for years, and 
which might have gone on for many more, had Mr. Gregson’s 
private expenditure continued to keep step with his salary,—but 
it did not. 

By some means, he got into the “swing” of a very lavish and 
showy set of people. He began to supplement the dinners given 
for the benefit of his firm with dinners he imagined might advance 
the social position of his family. He had daughters growing 
up, he had a son at college, he had other sons at school. 
Either the wine-trade had grown worse,—for in addition to his 
salary he had a commission—or Mr. Gregson’s ideas had ex- 
panded. However that might be, the end of each year found his 
exchequer in a less satisfactory state than it had been at the 
beginning, and like other great political and City financiers Mr. 
Gregson found it necessary to frame a new budget. 

He did not dream of retrenchment,—the merchant or Chan- 
cellor who does that may certainly be honest, but he is generally 
regarded at best as a fool. 

“When in doubt, play trumps,” whispered Mr. Gregson, a 
devoted whist-player, to himself; and acting on this time-honoured 
piece of advice, he went on throwing out trumps till he had not a 
good card left in his hand. 

In all branches of commerce a game is constantly being played 
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in London and elsewhere, which immensely resembles the piecing 
of a child’s puzzle. Given that the plan is put together as 
intended, all goes well. Given, on the other hand, that one part 
is either missing or misplaced, and everything turns out wrong. 

Up to a certain point all goes well, perhaps too well. To- 
day’s discount pays the acceptance due to-morrow; the goods 
purchased on credit this week and sold at a percentage off for 
cash almost before delivery, suffice to pay rent or rates, or some 
other most pressing emergency. 

Living from “hand and mouth” is actual affluence in com- 
parison, because at least in that case what the hand fails to find 
the mouth has to make shift to do without; but the claims of 
landlords, tax-gatherers, and Victoria by the grace of God, must 
be satisfied, let what back may, go bare, let any number of 
stomachs stay empty. 

Frequently during the course of that September when Mr. 
Deedes still lay very ill, and Mr. Tunstall remained in Switzerland, 
their trusty manager found himself considering as a not wholly 
remote contingency the likelihood of receiving the most imperative 
invitation save one, which Victoria, &c., ever sends forth to her 
liege subjects. 

Often matters grew very unpleasant indeed. Lawyers’ letters, 
unless they contain tidings of a legacy, are rarely agreeable, 
and Mr. Gregson received more than he cared for of these 
missives. 

For things had suddenly, and to his mind unaccountably, 
grown “difficult.” Just as he had occasionally left Forest Hill 
bathed in morning sunshine, and found at New Cross a yellow, 
depressing, filthy fog patiently waiting for his train, so he seemed 
at once to plunge from a dry and pleasant land of safety into a 
sea of harass, among the shoals and rocks of which it almost bafiled 
him to steer. 

Aforetime money in the City had been tight, far “ tighter ” than 
it was at that precise time, yet then he never experienced any 
trouble in getting enough and to spare. 

Now, however, had national insolvency been imminent, he 
could scarce have met with greater trouble in procuring loans, 
advances, discount. 

And what added yet another drop of bitter to his cup, was that 
when he repaired with his lack of success and heart full of bitter- 
ness to St. Dunstan’s Hill, he generally found Mr. Fulmer there 
representing the firm. 

As a member, and no contemptible member of the firm, Mr. 
Fulmer certainly had a right so to represent it, but Mr. Gregson 
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did not feel quite comfortable with that gentleman, who had always 
held him a little at arm’s length. Mr. Deedes now... Ah, 
Mr. Gregson was wont to discourse largely over the pleasure any 
one might take in working for such a “ thorough old gentleman.” 
Mr. Tunstall, too, was “ not at all a bad fellow,”—“ fond of yacht- 
ing, cricketing, rowing, anything bless you but the shop; though 
as for that, Fulmer only cares for the result of the half year’s 
balance-sheet—never troubles his head about how the business is 
made to pay, so long as it does pay.” 

It was for this reason probably that Mr. Fulmer’s presence now 
seemed most disagreeable. Mr. Fulmer had not hitherto been 
in the habit of putting in frequent appearances at the office, and 
when he did it was not “in any nasty, petty, meddling spirit, 
but merely to speak to Mr. Deedes, or exchange civilities with 
Mr. Tunstall.” Now, however, of course matters were some- 
what different—Mr. Deedes being ill, and Mr. Tunstall absent, no 
doubt he fancied he might be doing some good, though he only 
glanced over letters and read the Times. Mr. Gregson waxed 
merry as he described his principal’s method of transacting 
business to some of those astute friends who “knew what 
was what,” but in his heart he did not like this new de- 
parture. 

“ He’s such a big fellow, he seems to absorb all the air in our 
small place,” he remarked to Mr. Gustave Rothsattel. 

Now Mr. Gregson being by no means a small man himself, was 
scarcely justified in finding fault with Mr. Fulmer’s still greater 
dimensions, but the old sense of calm and freedom seemed dis- 
turbed by this partner’s presence. 

“Like going home for a quiet evening, by gad! and finding 
some bore sitting in your favourite arm-chair,” thought Mr. 
Gregson. Harassed and perplexed as he generally was about 
that time, the absolute repose of Mr. Fulmer’s speech and manner 
chafed upon his already ruffled spirit. 

“Just as though, because he is not bothered, no one else in the 
world could be troubled over anything.” 

Yes, it must have been trying. Distracted about money and 
debt and bills and bankers, he found it hard to reply with 
polished ease to Mr. Fulmer’s condescending platitudes on the 
subject of the weather, and Mr. Deedes’ health, and the political 
look-out. 

Meanwhile so far as the business of the firm went, Mr. Gregson 
was apparently having matters all his own way. If as cold as 
ever, Mr. Fulmer was at least as civil. He did not grumble, or 
complain, or interfere. He continued to glance at the letters, 
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and to read his Times, while Mr. Gregson was doing but little for 
the firm, but financing largely for himself. 

Still confident in his own position, Mr. Gregson indeed had not 
the faintest anticipation of a check from his principal, when one 
morning he received an answer which surprised him. 

A bill of Rothsattels’ had been maturing during those weeks 
when Mr, Fulmer was reading the Times ; indeed, with that baleful 
haste to ripen which seems to be in the very constitution of bills, 
it was almost due. After it ran off, if it ever, that is to say, had 
the smallest intention of doing anything of the sort, Mr. Gregson 
knew another acceptance would be swiftly following in its foot- 
steps. 

For a moment he never doubted but that the matter could be 
“arranged ” as usual. 

Rothsattels wrote to Deedes & Co. a letter asking that the 
progress of the winged paper might be delayed by a “ renewal ;” 
they gave plausible reasons for their request, and Mr. Gregson 
followed suit by recommending that their prayer should be 
granted. 

“Splendid business they are working up,” he added ; “ they will 
be at the top of the tree in their own particular line before the 
winter is over; hard-working, sharp, honest fellows as any in 
London—safe as the Bank.” 

“ Still I do not think we will renew,” said Mr. Fulmer. The 
words were very few and very simple, yet they struck Mr. Gregson 
most unpleasantly. 

“You don’t know these people, sir,” he remonstrated after a 
second’s pause. ‘“ Mr. Deedes, if he were here, would say ‘yes’ at 
once.” 

“Perhaps he might,” agreed Mr. Fulmer. “But then you see 
Mr. Deedes is not here, and I am.” 

Really Mr. Fulmer could be a very disagreeable person when 
he chose. 

“Of course, sir—of course, you are the best judge,” returned 
Mr. Gregson. “Only I hope you will not be offended with me 
for pointing out that Rothsattels are very good customers, 
and——” 

“Tf we lose them I shall acquit you of all responsibility,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Fulmer. 

“Thank you, sir, that is all I want; but we shan’t lose them 
if any effort of mine can prevent their going elsewhere,” and Mr. 
Gregson walked out of the presence-chamber to make the best of 
a bad position. 

“Has he been looking at the books?” he asked the cashier, who 
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was an old man regular as clockwork, and precise in his habits as 
Charles Lamb’s “ good clerk.” 

“Yes,” was the answer. Mr. Gregson had indicated the he 
meant by a backward movement of his right thumb over his left 
shoulder. 

“Say anything ?” further inquired the manager. 

“Not to me,” replied the cashier, as with the calm of a clear 
conscience void of reproach, he ruled two red ink lines and blotted 
them off. 

Rothsattels’ acceptance had still about ten days to run when 
the head of that family in person called at Messrs. Deedes’ offices 
and rejoiced Mr. Gregson’s heart by giving a “splendid” order. 
Purposely, perhaps, he selected an hour for his visit when Mr. 
Fulmer was rarely in evidence, but he and Mr. Gregson had a 
comfortable chat in the outer office, where any one who liked 
could hear what they were talking about, and where the cashier, 
still making entries in black ink and ruling red lines at the 
bottom of columns, was indirectly told what a large business 
Rothsattels’ was growing—how that enterprising firm meant to 
take London by storm, and teach all who had gone before them 
the way to cater for the people. 

“You shall see,” said Mr. Rothsattel, in his ponderously de- 
liberate German English, with just the faintest pause between 
his words, merely sufficient to emphasise them. “ Youshall see.” 

As no one present except Mr. Gregson knew anything about 
that trifling request for renewal, the cashier, though so busy 
among his figures, may have been impressed by the statements 
thrown out in his hearing; but he did not repeat them to Mr. 
Fulmer as perhaps Mr. Gregson half expected. 

It would indeed as soon have entered into the mind of Messrs. 
Deedes’ cashier to take a stroll‘up to Buckingham Palace, when 
the Queen chanced to be in residence, and suggest a friendly call 
on Her Majesty, as to inaugurate a conversation with Mr. Fulmer. 

To Mr. Deedes he had been known deferentially to remark that 
the prevalence of many rains, or the long continuance of drought, 
might prove disastrous to farmers—a class of whom he knew 
about as much as of the lost tribes; but then Mr. Deedes was an 
old gentleman of a former day, and possessed of different ideas 
and manners from his partner. Mr. Deedes lived at Eltham, in 
what the cashier described as a baronial hall; but upon the 
other hand, Mr. Fulmer resided in a “ palatial hall” close to Hyde 
Park, in the very centre of fashion, amid the highest and noblest 
members of the aristocracy. His mother by right of birth was 
one of that charmed circle. 
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Her name often appeared in the Cowrt Journal, and in the 
scarcely less select columns of the Morning Post. Of his own 
knowledge the cashier could not have sworn to this fact. But he 
owned for friend a most superior person, the widow of a major, 
who felt it incumbent upon her to do what she called, “ keep up 
her acquaintance with the upper ten.” 

She did this as many other people are wont to do, by following 
their movements from country to town, and from town to the 
Continent, and she was wont to entertain her visitors with such 
remarks as: 

“So the Duchess of Haut-ton has another dear little boy,” or 

“Of course you have heard that the Marquis of Honi-soit-qui- 
mal-y-pense is shortly to be married. He 7s so handsome!” 

To the unregenerate this sort of conversation is generally 
more provocative of merriment than productive in the way of 
instruction, but it never wearied the little precise old man, who 
thought the dinners at Holland House could scarcely have been 
more brilliant than those delightful evenings at Denmark Hill 
when Mrs. “ Major” Fitzwilliam “received.” 

She always made a point of being very gracious to the meek 
little cashier, keeping him near her, and saying in an audible 
aside : 

“ You did not tell me Lady Adela had left town,” or “ Is it true 
her ladyship means to winter at Nice?” or “Has her son gone 
with her to High Park ?—all the world knows what a favourite he 
is of the old Earl, his grandfather.” 

After hearing Mr. Fulmer continually spoken of in such a 
connection, was it likely little Mr. Mott would venture to intrude 
upon his principal’s notice the vulgar details of Mr. Rothsattel’s 
eating-houses ?—what were “ fittings” and chops, decorations and 
jugged hare, cornices and Irish stew, to the mind of a man who 
rode in the Park, and could handle the ribbons of a spanking set 
of four bays as well as any one of the crack whips ! 

“ Governor inside?” asked Mr. Gregson, when, on the day that 
Mr. Rothsattel called, he returned from some afternoon expedition 
of his own. 

Shocked by such familiarity, Mr. Mott merely inclined his head 
in grave acquiescence, but the action sufficed. Mr. Gregson 
walked straight into the presence-chamber. 

“ Well, sir,” he began, rubbing his hands and smiling all over 
his face, “you will be glad to hear Rothsattels have given us a 
capital order—capital.” 

“Qh,” commented Mr. Fulmer. He never said he was glad, or 
sorry, or anything. 
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“They are thorough good fellows,” proceeded Mr. Gregson. 
“T thought they would understand the position. They have 
taken no offence—none whatever.” 

“T did not imagine they would withdraw their custom,” ob- 
served Mr. Fulmer ; and then as if the whole Rothsattel question 
were absolutely indifferent to him, resumed a letter he had been 
engaged in writing when interrupted to hear the good news. 

Mr. Gregson opened his mouth as if to say something farther, 
but seeing that Mr. Fulmer had apparently forgotten his presence, 
closed it again and retired. 

When he shut the door he smiled, and sagely wagged his 
head. Perhaps he was mentally shaking hands with himself, 
while considering what a simple fleecy sheep Heaven had sent him 
to shear in the person of Lady Adela Fulmer’s son. 

It was no part of Mr. Mott’s duty to take official notice of 
Messrs. Rothsattels’ capital order till it had been executed. 
The routine in Deedes’ was for all orders to go through what was 
called the usual course. After they had done that, and were re- 
turned from Mr. Jeffley’s department as duly executed, then 
the cashier worked his sweet will upon the writing and figures, 
transferring both by the aid of his fair copper-plate hand to two 
immense tomes, labelled respectively, Journal and Ledger. 

Days passed and the order appeared in neither. Mr. Mott 
did not trouble himself about the delay in Mr. Jefiley’s depart- 
ment, indeed the whole matter had escaped his recollection, when 
one morning Mr. Rothsattel appeared, this time during the absence 
of the manager. 

He wanted to see one of the principals—for example, Mr. 
Deedes. 

In default of Mr. Deedes he saw Mr. Fulmer, to whom he 
explained he had called to complain about the immense incon- 
venience he was experiencing owing to the non-delivery of a 
certain small order for wine he had given to Messrs. Deedes’ 
manager, Mr. Gregson. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Fulmer. 

Mr. Rothsattel chose to take the word as a question, for he 
proceeded to enter upon still larger details, and to state at even 
greater length the loss and ruin such want of punctuality entailed 
upon establishments where “sharp” was the cry of one and all. “To 
a huge firm it may seem a small matter to keep our customers 
waiting,” he finished, “ but to us, who to live have to please the 
public, it is no fun.” 

“T can quite believe the delay has been no fun to you,” said 
Mr. Fulmer. 
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“You are right ; and you will see—you will give your orders— 
that we have the wine at once. I know accidents do occur, and 
a great house cannot always count upon the carefulness of all the 
little men it employs. It shall be now that we wait not any 
longer.” 

“Well, no, Mr. Rothsattel,” answered Mr. Fulmer; “I can 
scarcely promise to deliver your order immediately : your customers 
will, I fear, have to wait for some time longer.” 

“ How—how is that?” asked the other. “Have you not what 
we require in stock? What a pity—what a misfortune! If Mr. 
Gregson had only mentioned, we might have otherwise arranged.” 

“T have no doubt; but the delay has not arisen from any lack 
of the wine you require—we have plenty in our cellars hard by. 
The fact is—Mr. Rothsattel, do you want to know what the fact 
is?” 

“ You may rest assured Ido. For what else am I here? What 
other reason could I have for leaving my business ?” 

‘“‘ That is not for me to surmise,” answered Mr. Fulmer, modestly 
rejecting the possession of such extraordinary powers of discrimina- 
tion as were suggested by Mr. Rothsattel’s inquiry. “All Ido 
certainly know is, that as you now owe us a large sum of money, 
we feel it better, for the present at all events, not to increase our 
risk.” 

“ How ?” 

“In other words, Mr. Rothsattel, for the sake of a small profit 
we do not feel disposed to run the chance of losing any more money 
than we stand to lose at present.” 

“To lose! I fail to understand. I am sorry to be stupid.” 

“T do not fancy you are so stupid as to fail to comprehend that 
we decline to execute your order.” 

“Why, what have I done—what has Rothsattel & Co. done—for 
their orders to be refused? If you want references—if you have 
a desire for information e 

“Tf I had wanted anything, Mr. Rothsattel, I should have asked 
you for it,” interrupted Mr. Fulmer. “I want nothing, however, 
except to see your acceptances duly met.” 

“But I want something—and I will have it,” exclaimed Mr. 
Gregson’s good customer. “I must know why you take an order, 
and then refuse to honour it—why you keep me waiting, waiting, 
expecting, and then say ‘I never meant to send.’” 

“Your own sense will no doubt answer your own questions,” 
said Mr. Fulmer, “ even better than I could.” 

“My own sense tells me a very good action might lie against 
you for breach of contract,” retorted Mr. Rothsattel in choked, 
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blustering gutturals which he tried hard to render effectively 
defiant. ‘ We shall see if people, no matter how big they are, and 
great they think themselves, are to ruin small men striving hard 
to make an honest living.” 

“We shall,” agreed Mr. Fulmer calmly. 

“T fail to imagine what your good partner will say to all this 
shuffling and double dealing when the time comes that he is well 
enough to hear what has been going on while he lay so ill.” 

“ T can imagine,” said Mr. Fulmer with unruffled composure. 

For a moment there ensued a dead silence. Mr. Fulmer looked 
straight at Mr. Rothsattel, and Mr. Rothsattel strove to look in- 
differently at Mr. Fulmer. 

“T suppose you have nothing more to say,” at length suggested 
the latter. 

“Do you mean you are not going to deliver that wine?” asked 
Mr. Rothsattel in a tragic crescendo. ‘Come Mr. Fulmer—confess 
you have been playing with us a small practical joke.” 

“A joke—certainly not. Do you suppose that respectable 
English merchants would condescend to joke in matters of 
business ?” 

“T did not know. It is allsonew tome. Perhaps you have 
been suffering from the spleen, the ennui. I was wrong to speak 
of joking. Now I have been here and told you all, you will give 
directions for our order to be attended to?” 

“No sir, I will not.” 

“Then why not? Has there ever been anything wrong with 
us? Have we not always paid that we undertook to pay ?” 

“ Well, really—as you put the question so plainly—I am afraid 
I must answer, No.” 

“No! Why no ?-—wherein have we failed of our engagements ?” 

“T look back over your account—and I find that against a 
large indebtedness you have first and last paid the sum of seventy- 
four pounds odd.” 

“That may be so—remark, I do not accept your figures; 
but supposing you are right, have we failed to meet our 
engagements ?” 

“Yes, I think so—because it is we who have met them 
hitherto. With whatI consider a culpable carelessness or foolish 
confidence—pray select whichever phrase you prefer—we have 
taken your valueless paper as though each bill were a bank note. 
Now Mr. Rothsattel, I intend there to be an end of this.” 

“ An end of what—please explain?” 

“Your wish shall be gratified—an acceptance of yours is due 
next week. If it be not honoured, I shall at once take out a 
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trading debtor’s summons. As to what will follow after that you 
had better consult some good solicitor—if you know one.” 

“ Had you not first best consult your firm, Misterr Fulmer? ” 

“For the time being I am the firm, Mr. Rothsattel—and for 
all time hereafter as regards you I am Deedes & Co. It did not 
suit my convenience to tell you sooner I knew your business 
was a mere bubble. Perhaps now you will kindly leave me—all 
business transactions between us being ended.” 

“Der Henker hole Sie,” muttered Mr. Rothsattel. 

“T wouldn’t invoke the hangman, were I you,” said Mr. Fulmer. 

Mr. Rothsattel glared back at the wine merchant, whom he had 
never even suspected could be guilty of a knowledge of German. 

“Talk of the devil, you know!” added that gentleman cheer- 
fully, as the customer took his leave. 

The days which that ominous bill had to run seemed to melt 
into each other. They fled—they flew. From morning till night. 
Mr. Gregson spent himself trying to finance. He wore out his 
boots and his strength all for naught. No banker or discounter 
would touch Rothsattels’ paper. At last he tried a document, 
which bore the legend, on its reverse side bien entendw: 

“ DeEpes, TunsTauh, Futmer & Co. 
“per 8. Gregson.” 

“Tf you kindly leave this, Mr. Gregson, I will consult my 
directors,” said the manager to whom he submitted the docu- 
ment. “TI shall be here at two o'clock.” 

But Mr. Gregson elected not to leave it. He could not, he said, 
think of putting such an indignity on his employers as having 
their good name submitted to any director in England. 

“Just as you please, of course,” said the manager, smiling ; and 
Mr. Gregson did not like his smile. 

“T can manage this,” said Mr. Rothsattel, when the difficulty 
was referred to him. So pressed for time were the confederates, 
that a hansom was hailed and the German drove off to see a 
friend who had an office near Bishopsgate Street. 

“Where did you this?” asked the gentleman in question, 
looking curiously at the document. He was a compatriot of the 
Rothsattels, and ceremony did not obtain between them. 

His visitor explained. 

“ And why did you get it?” 

Once again Mr. Rothsattel explained. 

“Out of my way altogether,” said the astute individual who 
had been regarded as the last plank between King Street and 
destruction. “TI tell you the best thing you can do though.” 

“Yes?” exclaimed Mr. Rothsattel, eagerly. 
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“T suppose you keep up a very good fire for grilling at some of 
your places ?” 

“ What has that to do with the subject?” 

“Nothing except take my advice, and put this into the hottest 
part of the fire.” 

“ How?” 

“Qh! you know. I wouldn’t keep a paper of the sort if I 
were you. I wouldn’t really. It’s fishy—it’s far too fishy,” and 
the speaker held out the document between his thumb and first 
finger as if it really had a stale and unpleasant smell. 

At length but a few hours intervened before the dawning of 
that evil day which had once seemed so far off, so little to be 
dreaded. 

Had pity been a sentiment in which Mr. Fulmer ever indulged, 
even he might have felt sorry for the desperate man who saw 
nothing now before him but ruin and disgrace. Ere another 
night came Rothsattels’ acceptance would have been returned, 
and be in the hands of the notary. Had he not already 
exhausted every resource, there was still time left in which to 
avert defeat; but though he lay awake in the darkness racking 
his brain, he could think of no plan by which matters could be 
staved over even for a week. Mechanically he dressed, caught 
his train, and proceeded to St. Dunstan’s Hill. Mr. Fulmer was 
there before him, and came out of his office just as the manager 
had again put on his hat with the intention of proceeding to 
Rothsattels. 

When he saw Mr. Fulmer he took it off once more. 

“Come into my room for a moment,” said Mr. Fulmer, dispen- 
sing with any ceremonious greeting. 

“Shut the door,” he added, when Mr. Gregson obeyed; then he 
went and took up a position in front of the fire, while the manager 
waited for what was to come next. 

“Tt may be,” began Mr. Fulmer, “ that I do not know so much 
about business as my partners,’—Mr. Gregson breathed again— 
“but it seems to my inexperience that if a firm have a manager, 
he ought to be sometimes visible. Now, you very rarely are, 
Mr. Gregson.” 

“Tf I have been occasionally absent, sir,” said the manager in 
a tone so low and shaken, Mr. Fulmer could scarcely catch his 
words, “it has been in the interests of my employers.” 

“On that subject I think the opinion of your employers should 
have been consulted.” 


“Tf I have done wrong, sir, I have done wrong with Mr. Deedes’ 
approval.” 
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“JT imagine Mr. Deedes never contemplated the duties of 
traveller and collector being combined in one person, and that 
person our manager. You do not seem very well, Mr. Gregson. 
Perhaps you have been overworking yourself and require a 
change.” 

Mr. Gregson placed his hand on the rail of a chair to steady 
himself. He was white to his lips. 

“But for Mr. Deedes’ illness, sir,” he managed to jerk out, 
“‘T should have asked for leave ere this.” 

“You need not wait for Mr. Deedes’ recovery before going 
away,” interrupted Mr. Fulmer. “I dare say I can attend to the 
business—we do not seem very busy at present; and as I intend 
for the future to take a very active part in the management, this 
will be a favourable time to look into many affairs which seem 
to require attention. I should therefore advise you to start 
at once. What do you say, Mr. Gregson?” 

“Tf you are certain you can spare me, sir—I———” but the end 
of the sentence died away, before the look in Mr. Fulmer’s eyes, 
the curl of Mr. Fulmer’slip. “ We can spare you,” he said, “and if 
you take my advice you will go abroad.” He added no further 
word, yet the manager understood that Mr. Fulmer knew every- 
thing—that for some reason the firm did not mean to prosecute 
him, and that he had better leave before Rothsattels’ acceptance 
was dishonoured. 

“Thank you, sir!” he answered. “I will.” Passing from the 
inner to the outer office, he put on his hat for the last time, and 
without sign or salutation to any one left Deedes’ for ever. 


Cuarter XVIII. 


IN DEEDES’ OFFICE. 


“T suppose he means, now he has begun, to make a clean sweep 
of us all,” muttered Mr. Jeffley to himself, as he brought his face 
up dripping out of a great basin of water, into which he had 
plunged it in order to get in what he called “ better trim ” for an 
impending interview with Mr. Fulmer. “ Well, I’ve done nothing 
wrong.” 

More than a month had come and gone since the day when 
Rothsattels’ first bill was due. During that space of time many 
things had happened. The wine business in King Street was 
closed ; so were the various restaurants in which Mr. Rothsattel 
had proposed to give English publicans and sinners a lesson. Mr. 
Rothsattel was doing two things at a time—passing through the 
Bankruptcy Court, and opening a quite fresh restaurant under a 
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feigned name near the Minories. Mr. Gustave Rothsattel was 
open to an engagement as clerk. The other brother had accepted 
an offer to go to Cairo. In an unofficial way Mr. Jeffley came to 
know Mr. Gregson was taking a holiday, and that he would not 
return. Likewise unofficially he heard there had been some- 
thing wrong in the accounts at St. Dunstan’s Hill. To Mr. 
Mott no information was vouchsafed; but though little better 
than a machine, that gentleman could—to quote Jack—“ spell 
and piece together a bit.” 

A number of debts were written off by Mr. Fulmer’s orders as 
paid, though Mr. Mott knew such payments had never been 
made to the firm; and Jack shrewdly suspected many more might 
have been treated in like manner but for Frank Scott’s word of 
timely warning. 

“There had been no open unpleasantness,” Jack gathered from 
Mr. Mott, “between Mr. Fulmer and Deedes’ manager.” On the 
very morning of his departure they had met “just as usual.” 
“When Mr. Gregson caught poor little Manley stealing the 
stamps, any one might have thought heaven and earth had 
crashed together,” said the cashier plaintively, screwing up his 
face in disagreeable memory of the vulgar noise. “ It is just three 
years ago; you remember, Mr. Jeffley, how a policeman was sent 
for, and the poor child, for he was but a child, and a weakly one, 
given in charge? I shall not forget his mother’s agony in a 
hurry,—pretty woman too,” added that sad rogue Mr. Mott, with 
a simper, “young and a widow. Mr. Gregson was out, and I 
showed her into Mr. Deedes’ office myself. For once I took so 
much upon me. Straightway she fell on her knees before Mr. 
Deedes. I would have retired but he called to me: 

“* Heyday, Mott! what’s all this to-do?’ and then I waited. 

“She cried and sobbed and wrung her hands, and Mr. Deedes 
could say nothing but ‘My good soul—my poor soul,—what is 
the matter?’ and he lifted her into his own arm-chair (“God 
bless him!” interpolated Jack), and made me pour her out a 
glass of port, and so at last somehow she told him. 

“He was very angry,—very angry indeed ; when Mr. Gregson 
came back I may say he spoke very strongly about the matter. 
Mr. Gregson said he only meant to frighten the boy ; but he was 
given to understand boys were not again to be frightened in 
such fashion, more especially the sons of pretty and interesting 
widows. The lad and his mother are now both in America, 
helped there, I feel no doubt, by the excellent head of our firm. 
And Mr. Gregson—he is—Heaven only knows where; but I 
understand there are men in possession at Forest Hill. The 
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house was mortgaged up to the hilt, and Mrs. Gregson has gone 
back to her relations—persons I should imagine in a humble 
sphere of life.” 

It was the horrible silence, the utter absence of a “ row” about 
the whole affair, which shocked and impressed Jack Jeffley. There 
“for a matter of three months” had Mr. Gregson been coming 
and going, “suspecting nothing,” fearing no ill, and then in 
one second the bolt fell, and he was launched out on this world 
penniless, characterless, friendless! Jack felt he did not like it 
at all. He pursued the parallel. 

There had he been “early and late,”—but that would “count 
for nothing,’—doing his best ; but Mr. Fulmer might consider his 
best very bad indeed. He had put on no new manners for the 
benefit of Lady Adela’s son—so that son might consider him 
“rough ” and “unbefitting.” All he knew for certain was that 
he had stolen nothing—that in his reign nothing had been 
stolen except a bottle of sherry, for the robbery of which he 
cuffed a lad’s ears and kicked him out of the place, making good 
the loss—as an accident—out of his own pocket. 

No; on the score of character he conld meet any number of 
enemies in the gate—still he did not like Deedes’ recent way of 
getting on, and he disliked extremely that somewhat peremptory 
note from Mr. Fulmer, which said, “ Mr. Jeffley,—Come round here 
at noon,—we wish to see you.” 

Incontinently Jack stripped off his old coat, threw aside his 
waistcoat, unbuttoned his collar, threw back his shirt, and 
plunged his honest head deep into a pail of water. He came up 
dripping as has already been said, and as he vigorously rubbed his 
face over with a towel—scarcely less roughly than though he had 
been a horse—he uttered that remark about the probabilities of 
getting marching orders which commences this chapter. 

Poor Jack !—and he had nota halfpenny saved. Seeing his 
admirable wife “working her fingers to the bone,” he had felt 
bound to cast the bulk of his salary into the common lot. 

For the remainder? Well, he always dined out, so as “not 
to trouble the missus.” He found his own underlinen, and as the 
“missus” had no time to mend, the cost even of that proved a 
considerable item; next, he had to pay his tailor—not much 
perhaps, but still something. His Sunday visits cost a trifle 
beyond the expense of railway tickets, because Jack was no 
niggard, and so—as he said to Frank—“ there you are.” 

Poor Jack Jefiley ! 

How many Jack Jeffleys, I wonder, are there in London, who, 
having done their day’s work for thirty or forty years, take their 
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day’s wages, see it squandered by somebody else, and having 
spent a mere modicum on themselves, are annually buried by 
the parish ? 

A most sad and interesting inquiry—a statistic no political 
economist will ever obtain in this world. 

“T never was one to shift and chop about,” continued poor 
Jack in mournful soliloquy, still towelling himself with unmerciful 
vigour, “and if I have to leave it will go hard with me. However, 
I shall soon know the worst—that’s one comfort.” 

His idea that he would have to face something bad was not 
unnatural. He had long anticipated what he called “changes” 
if, or rather when, Mr. Deedes either died or retired. Fresh 
blood would, he foresaw, be introduced, and as a rule fresh blood 
is no fonder of old servants than old servants are of new-comers, 
Then he could not understand Mr. Fulmer, and with Jack to 
be unable to understand was to doubt. He felt that even had 
he been wrong in going to Hamilton Place, his good intentions 
should have won him some consideration. He did not like Mr. 
Fulmer’s constant visits of inspection. He felt he had no right 
to object to his employer entering his own vaults, and yet he 
did object. Further, the quiet way in which Mr. Gregson had been 
dealt with increased his uneasiness. Jack could as soon have 
lain in wait and stabbed a fellow-creature against whom he had a 
grudge, as talk civilly to a man meaning shortly to send him to 
the right-about face ; and Mr. Jeffley unconsciously, but neverthe- 
less very surely, was convinced anything he could not do must 
be wrong—in which respect perhaps he resembled many other 
worthy and unworthy people. 

“He can do no more than discharge me, anyhow,” said Jack, 
slipping on his out-of-door coat and taking a final glance at him- 
self in the triangular bit of broken mirror which had served for 
dressing-glass to the establishment ever since he went to Deedes’. 

In London, a wholesomer, honester-looking face than Jack 
Jefiley’s could not have been met with, as, fresh from his cold 
“souse,” he walked towards Dunstan’s Hill, smothering a sigh the 
while he passed Fowkes’ Buildings, and wondered what his “ little 
woman would find to say once she heard he had got the sack.” 

When he arrived at Deedes’ there was no one in the outer office. 
Even Mr. Mott’s stool stood empty. The whole place looked as 
though some one lay dead in it. Its aspect struck with a sense 
of emptiness on Jack’s warm heart. For a moment he felt as if 
he had never been half fond enough of Deedes’ in the gracious 
and happy past. 

As he waited Mr. Fulmer appeared. “Oh! it’s you, is it ?” he 
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said. “Go inside,” and with a motion of his hand he indicated a 
wish that Mr. Jeffley should precede him. 

Jack screwed up his courage, and pushing open the door of the 
private room, entered. The moment he did so, however, the 
fashion of his face changed. A great burst of sunshine seemed 
to stream across it. By the hearth there sat in an easy-chair—the 
aspect of which was new to Jack—a familiar figure, Mr. Deedes— 
thin and pale indeed, but Mr. Deedes in the flesh, at least as 
much of it as illness had left. 

“Tam so glad, sir—I am so glad to see you here again!” cried 
Jack in the joy and fulness of his soul. ‘“ You can’t think, sir, 
how glad Iam! I hope you find yourself better, sir.” 

Mr. Deedes smiled. Ice itself must have thawed a little at the 
delight in Jack’s tone, the fervour of Jack’s manner. 

“Thank you,” he said, “ yes,” and he stretched out his thin 
hand, which Jack took, and held as if it were some very rare 
and fragile piece of china. 

Mr. Fulmer regarded the scene with pitying indulgence. It 
was not business, still certainly Mr. Deedes had been very ill and 
he was an old man, so he let the pair have their little talk out 
before he said : 

“We asked you to step round to-day, Mr. Jeffley, because we 
want you to tell us if you think any man under you would be 
qualified to take your present place.” 

For a moment Jack looked at his employer in blank and 
speechless astonishment. He had come prepared for dismissal, 
but this request to indicate a suitable successor fairly knocked 
him over. Dimly there recurred to him some memory of God 
having forbidden a lamb to be seethed in its mother’s milk, but 
though he felt what the words meant, he could not what he called 
“rightly phrase it” at such short notice, and remained absolutely 
mute and stricken. 

It is, I fancy, our utter want of comprehension of the billows 
which may be tossing, and the floods which are surging through a 
soul, the struggles and mysteries whereof we possess no sort of 
knowledge, that makes us so intolerant. 

“If we understood, if we could dué understand,” is at some 
time or other the anguished heart-cry of most of us, never pausing 
to reflect we should then be as God! 

After all, when we have thought as much as we can—when we 
have reasoned as far as our faculties will let us, when we have 
hewn down trees which alone we thought intercepted our view, and 
broken, crushed and bleeding, through the thorns that barred our 
way—we come eventually to as sudden a stop as Death. 


VOL, LXXIV. U 
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To the strongest as to the weakest, at some point in the mental 
journey, our Maker says: “Thus far and no farther shalt thou 
come.” 

There is no mockery in this, for God does not jest with His 
creatures, only stern repression in the Infinite inscrutable to our 
finite curiosity. 

We want to know all the ins and outs of the great Hereafter— 
to have the Land of Promise mapped out before us as though it 
were the land of modern Egypt; we fancy we can wrest from 
science an idea of what we shall be when our limbs are still in 
death, and our hearts cold as winter’s snow! Pooh! and we fail 
even to comprehend the hidden life of those we meet day after 
day—eat with, talk to, think of, love. 

The highest to our vanity does not seem too great a height to 
soar, and all the time our blinded and stumbling senses cannot 
even grasp the joys, sorrows, hopes, and fears of the meanest 
creature with whom we chance to be brought into contact. 

“ Well ? ” said Mr. Fulmer, breaking across the silence. He had 
not the faintest idea why Mr. Jeffley’s answer tarried in the 
coming. If he could have imagined the long panorama of faith- 
ful service which passed before Jack’s mind as he hesitated—the 
simple events, the stupid memories which, crowding in, confused 
his brain—he would only have felt amused. “ Well, is there any 
one you can recommend us ?” 

With an instinctive feeling that it was right to forget himself, 
that he must be loyal, come what would, Jack took his courage in 
his hand, and without looking at Mr. Deedes, who he thought 
ought not be “ brought into it,” remarked : 

“As you ask me, sir, I can but say what I believe. You have 
one man, and only one, fit to take charge——” 

“ And that man is——” 

“Thomas Wilton.” 

“T suppose what you mean really to convey is, that after you 
there is only one competent man in our vaults.” 

“That is so, sir. I believe I am a fitter man than Wilton; 
but you see, you’ve as good as told me I’m of no use any more.” 

Mr. Fulmer looked at the speaker in amazement, and then a 
smile slowly approached his lips and hovered about them. 

“ He is laughing at me,” thought poor Jack, “and Id like to 

‘punch his head.” Already it will be perceived he was ceasing 
to regard Mr. Fulmer as a master, and the natural feelings of 
himself as a mere man were acquiring importance. 

“Perhaps,” interposed Mr. Deedes in his low cultured tone, 
to which his long illness had added a touch of gentle pathos, “ we 
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had better explain to Jeffley a little more clearly what we mean. 
He cannot exactly understand.” 


“Tam afraid I do, sir. But a 

“No, you don’t,” retorted Mr. Fulmer. “ You know nothing 
about what we have in our minds. And so you can confidently 
recommend Wilton for your own berth?” 

“ Yes, sir, I can, though it’s hard—remember, sir, I am making 
no complaint—it’s your right of course to discharge and keep those 
you think fitting —still——” 

“Pray proceed, Mr. Jeffley,” entreated Mr. Fulmer, his smile 
increasing in amusement as Jack spoke. “Your original views 
interest me greatly.” 

“Sit down, Jefiley,” suggested Mr. Deedes with a movement of 
his thin white hand. “ And do not misunderstand us. Mr. Fulmer 
is coming to the point presently.” 

“Yes, Jeffley, sit down,” added Mr. Fulmer. “What! won’t 
you. Qh! just as you like!” and he actually laughed. 

Aforetime Jack desired to punch the head of this partner in 
the firm he served, and now he felt he wanted to kick him—at 
last he was cordially at one with Frank Scott. 

“Tf Mr. Deedes bids me sit, sir, ll sit,” he answered, “ but if 
not, I think I'd just as lief take what I’ve got to take standing.” 

“Tt is all a matter of taste, therefore as you please. And now 


to business. You are of course aware, Mr. Jeffley, that Mr. 
Gregson has left us.” 


“So I have heard, sir.” 

“ And in consequence of his departure Mr. Deedes and I have 
decided to make some changes in the office.” 

“Yes, sir.” Jack’s face was pale enough, and his lips white 
enough now. Well—it seemed like having a few hundred teeth out 
at one wrench ; but it would soon be over he again told himself. 

“TI may explain at once we are quite agreed as regards one 
point—we never intend any future manager to possess the power 
that was entrusted to Mr. Gregson.” 

“T shouldn’t think you were wrong there, sir,” answered 
Mr. Jeffley. He could speak rationally still he found, though his 
wits kept wandering off to the separation between himself and 
the old firm, and wondering why even for the sake of “letting 
him down easy,” Mr. Fulmer thought it worth while to mention 
the firm’s future intentions at all. . 

“And with Mr. Deedes’ consent it is better for me to tell you 
that at first he and I were not at one as regards making any 
change at our vaults.” 

“T thank Mr. Deedes, sir; it is what I should have expected 
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from him. However faulty, I tried honestly—honestly, sir—to 
do my best; and Mr. Deedes is not the gentleman to despise any 
one for doing no better than lay within his power.” 

Mr. Fulmer shot a swift glance at his partner, who met it with 
a doubtful smile and slightly anxious look in his mild, kind eyes. 

“But I have persuaded him,” went on Mr. Fulmer, rearing his 
head masterfully as was his habit when he met with even silent 
opposition, “that we can’t do better than take you out of the 
vaults and plant you here as manager.” 

“ As what, sir?” 

“Bless and save the man, is he deaf!” exclaimed Mr. Fulmer. 
“You are going to be manager here at a smaller salary than Mr. 
Gregson had, and affairs will be on a different footing altogether. 
When all is said, however, the post means promotion, any way you 
look at it. We will go into details presently ; meanwhile, I need 
only add I hope we shall get on as comfortably in the future as we 
have in the past.” 

“Does he mean it, sir—really?” asked Jack, turning in his 
bewilderment to Mr. Deedes. 

“Mean it—of course I mean it,” retorted Mr. Fulmer; “ what 
do you mean ?” 

“You are rather surprised, Jefiley, are you not?” said Mr. 
Deedes kindly. ‘ Well, so was I when Mr. Fulmer first broached 
the matter. I did not see my way—lI feared that——” 

“That I was too rough and ready, sir,” finished Jack,‘ and Iam.” 

“I don’t care what the deuce you are as long as you are honest,” 
struck in Mr. Fulmer. 

“T am honest enough, if that is all; but 

“‘ Never mind the buts, now; we'll hear plenty of them no doubt 
after a time. Anything you want to say to Mr. Deedes you had 
better get over at once—as you see he is not so strong as I hope 
he soon will be again—and then come into the next office that 
you may know just what you will have to do and the amount we 
mean to give you for doing it. What! have you not a word for 
Mr. Deedes?” 

“Tm dazed, sir!” exclaimed Jack pathetically. 

“Then the sooner you get undazed the better.” 

“ T understand him,” interposed Mr. Deedes; “ don’t I, Jefiley ?” 

“Yes, sir,” murmured Jack faintly. 

“That being settled, then, we may get to business,” and Mr. 
Fulmer, opening the door, gave the new manager a hint that all 
arrangements with the firm being satisfactorily concluded, one of 
the partners was prepared to enter into minutie with him. 

“We are going to have in fresh blood,” he explained, when he 
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had gone into the question of work and pay. ‘Though I hope we 
none of us mean to die immediately if we can help it, still we 
feel we are not {so young as we should like to be. Mr. Deedes 
will therefore bring a nephew into the office, and I a cousin. 
Personally I have a great opinion of youth—and, by-the-bye, that 
reminds me—that stripling who accompanied you to my house, is 
he still with the bill-broker in Nicholas Lane?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“ Well—just ask him to call upon me some day about twelve, 
will you ?” 

“‘T will ask him,” said Jack. 

“You say that as if you did not think he would come ?” 

“T can’t answer for his coming, sir.” 

* You tell him he may find it his interest to call here.” 

“T think that would very likely keep him away,” said Jack 
mournfully. 

“Very well, then—tell him he may no find it to his advantage.” 

“T will do my best, sir,” which, according to promise, Jack did. 

“It would not surprise me one bit if Mr. Fulmer handed you 
a matter of twenty or even twenty-five pounds,” remarked Mr. 
Jeffley after he had smoked for a few minutes over young Scott's 
first point-blank refusal. 

“T don’t want his twenty-five pounds.” 

“There was a time,” said Jack, meditatingly, “ when I thought 
a great deal of twenty-five pounds. I had to live very close, and 
look well after my sixpences, before I could save up enough even 
to buy my wife that gold chain she wears. Lord, though; was I 
not happy then!” 

“Tf poverty makes a man happy, the argument is I had better 
not go to Dunstan’s Hill,” suggested Frank. 

Nevertheless he went, determined to reject the possible note 
indicated by Mr. Jeffley, and taking great comfort by the way 
out of the refusal he intended. 

On his return, as he came past the church towards Tower 
Street looking grave and preoccupied, Mr, Jeffley met him. 

“What's up?” asked that gentleman anxiously. “ Didn't he 
offer you anything worth having ?” 

“Come with me,” answered Frank, taking his friend by the 
arm and leading him into the peaceful retirement of St. Mary-at- 
Hill. “Now guess what your people have given me,” he said, 
with flushed cheeks and excited manner. 

“A tenner ?” 

“No.” 

“A pony ?” 
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“No; guess again.” 

“Can't,” answered Mr. Jeffley puzzled. “Give it up—perhaps 
nothing.” 

“Two hundred a year.” 

“You're mad, Scott—raving mad!” 

“Oh! no, ’m not—they are going to start a branch establish- 
ment for the sale of light wines, and it is settled that I shall 
take part charge as soon as I can find suitable premises.” 

“ Anything more of the same sort?” said Jack incredulously. 

“Yes; Iam going this hour, this instant, to see whether those 
offices Katzen was always hankering after in Mr. Brisco’s old 
house are still to let.” 

“Are you sure that is all?” suggested his friend with a fine 
irony. 


“All at present,” and Frank Scott released Mr. Jefiley’s arm, 
and strode down Love Lane. 


Cuapter XIX, 


COMPATRIOTS. 


Ler a rose be as sweet and beautiful as it"may, there is generally 
on its stem a thorn. Nothing more sweet and beautiful than New 
Andalusia seemed at first could well be imagined, yet Mr. Katzen 
all through the gold summer succeeding his appointment found 
the proud position of Consul for that favoured country was not 
without its drawbacks. To begin with, many persons were 
absolutely indifferent as to whether even a land so blessed in its 
soil, in its climate, &c., possessed a representative in England or 
whether it had none. This was very hard to bear, but Mr. 
Katzen found that the fact of being unable to impress and arouse 
envy in some individuals harder still. 

“For exathple,” he considered, “take that great ox John 
Jeffley—he thinks no more of me than he did when I had nota 
notion where to turn for sixpence ; his nod is just as familiar and 
his ‘ Well, Mr. Katzen, and how are things looking with you?’ as 
unmeaning and lacking in cordiality as of yore. Then turn I to 
that Frank Scott, a youth of promise. I could have moulded and 
made a young man such as he. His usefulness to me would 
indeed have been great, whilst to him the benefit could not be 
calculated, and yet he looks as content as though he had not 
declined my offer, as if he were not still going and coming, 
fetching and carrying for the pleasure of employers who would 
show him the door supposing he summoned up courage to ask for 
an extra shilling a week.” 
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Worse than these two examples Mr. Katzen considered the 
behaviour of Miss Weir, who mocked at the idea of her suitor 
making a fortune, and derided the Baron von Katzenstein sugges- 
tion to the suggestor’s face. In this case what made him feel 
the thorn pricks so acutely was that he did not happen to be 
making his fortune, and that the chance of obtaining a title by pur- 
chase or otherwise seemed to have retired into the remote future. 

All these various stabs were trying, yet Mr. Katzen could have 
borne them had money not run very short. The way one looks at 
the state of one’s own prospects is influenced, more than any of us 
would care to own, by whether our purse is full or empty. If full, 
how philosophically we can bear trouble, how bravely face mis- 
fortune; if empty—ah! my friends, there is so much implied in 
that if, that you had better make up your minds never to let 
your purse get empty! 

Should you do so, and see no means honest or otherwise of filling 
it, you will realize what Mr. Katzen felt when he found money 
had to be paid, and that there was no money to pay with. 

He had gone too fast, not for the first time in his life; he had 
mentally sold his crop almost before the young leaves were above 
ground ; he had made sure in his own mind, and it is unwise to be 
too sure; he had, as he himself truly said, played the fool ; in a 
word, he had quarrelled with his bread and butter, being positive 
he had but to wave his Consul’s wand, and rich meats and rare 
fruits would appear at his bidding. But they did not—he might 
apparently wave as much as he liked and produce no result. In 
the City summer is a bad season in which to quarrel with such 
portion of a loaf as Providence may send you. Experimentally 
Mr. Katzen proved the truth of this remark. 

His bread had been often little and his butter scanty, still it 
was better than none. In his well-furnished offices, in his suit of 
fashionably made clothes (still unpaid for), notwithstanding the 
fact that he was Consul for New Andalusia, he found himself as 
utterly cornered as had been the case over and over again in 
Botolph Lane. But there his responsibilities were few, and as a 
rule something “ turned up ” to help him over whatever difficulty 
might be pressing. In Mitre Court, on the contrary, day suc- 
ceeded to day, and week to week, and month to month, and matters 
grew steadily worse. 

Mr. Katzen said nothing to any one; but as out in the warm 
sunshine he walked the streets, hurrying from office to bank and 
from bank to other men’s offices, he asked himself “ What the 


deuce am I to do?” till the question seemed by the mere force of 
iteration burnt in on his brain. 
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What was he todo? Clever and unscrupulous, fertile in expe- 
dients, plausible and false, though he might be, he had come at last 
to what seemed a dead wall in his career. And just when he had 
got a fresh start too, and all things looked so promising. Moreover, 
it was all his own fault—he had commenced crowing too soon, and 
received a moral brick-bat for his pains. He could not get on any 
longer without money; there is nothing to be done without 
money—even a gold mine requires cash to work it. 

“IT wonder whether there are any gold mines in New Andalusia, 
or if that is all a lie of Bernberg’s,” he marvelled, not that it 
signified much to him then. Had New Andalusia been paved 
with gold, it did not seem as though his position could be much 
improved. 

“T wish I had not quarrelled with Bernberg “yet,” he thought ; 
but it was of no use wishing, the quarrel chanced to be a 
certainty which could not be undone. 

“What is the matter with you?” asked Mrs. Jeffley one 
evening, when he seemed more downhearted than she had ever 
previously seen him. 

“T have come to a brook,” he answered—“ not a very wide one, 
but still it is enough. I cannot jump it. That is all, but for me 
more than sufficient.” 

“T hardly understand,’ said Mrs. Jeffley, bewildered. “ Are 
you in any trouble?” 

“The worst of trouble ; the old, old trouble—money.” 

“ Why, I hoped you had done with all that.” 

“So another did—I myself. I was positive. It is bad to be 
positive.” 

“ And do you want much?” 

“Yes—a great good lot,” he answered, thinking with a sort of 
ungrateful contempt of the sovereigns and half sovereigns, and 
even of the five pound notes which Mrs. Jeffley had lent, and 
which had sufficed in those humble days ere he attained to the 
dignity of his present uneasy position. 

Mrs. Jeffley made no remark, she only hurried out of the room, 
Mr. Katzen watching her. ‘She goes,” he thought, “ to get her 
modest hoard, her two or three pounds—or perhaps seven or 
eight, shall we say, Karl?” 

Karl was quite agreeable—deeming, and rightly, eight, though 
not likely to be of much use, would be better than none. 

Presently Mrs. Jeffley returned. ‘ Will that help you at all?” 
she asked, panting somewhat, for she had gone up two flights of 
stairs, and she was not thin. 

Mr. Katzen unfolded the notes she placed in his hand. They 
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were in number five. Mrs. Jeffley was smiling and almost 
crying. 

“My dear soul!” he exclaimed. ‘ What are these.” 

“They are the rent,” she answered. “Iam so glad I had not 
paid it; take them and welcome.” 

“ And if the Rent should happen to walk up the court and knock 
at the door, what then ?” 

“ Why, it must knock another day, that is all.” 

“ And if it says it won’t come another day ?” 

“Tt will though—it must ; and even if it won’t, I have money 
Captain Hassell asked me to take care of for him. I can borrow 
that!” 

“T do not like this,” observed Mr. Katzen. 

“But you will have to like it,” answered Mrs. Jefiley gaily. 
“T feel honoured and grateful that you still let me be of a little 
bit of use.” 

“It is I who am grateful,” said the Consul for New Andalusia, 
as he put the notes in his pocket-book. “Once again it is you 
who relieve me from a great difficulty. How am I to tell you 
how I feel? I should think you were an angel, but that I prefer 
to regard you as the best and kindest of women.” 

“Do not flatter me!” she remarked. 

“ Did I ever so do?” he asked. ‘Could 1?” 

He was in earnest. Mrs. Jeffley had in truth done him what 
seemed an enormous favour. She had relieved him, as he fondly 
hoped, from the necessity of eating humble pie, than which no 
dish—not even the cold shoulder—is nastier. Out once again into 
the world—his world bounded by Lombard Street on the east, and 
Mitre Court on the west—passed Mr. Katzen. He crossed his 
typical brook—he pursued his way for a few weeks over a fairly 
level country, but then there came more brooks, as in the lives of 
all such men there must come; brooks wide and dangerous— 
brooks little but deep, without the vestige of a plank across 
them. 

“There is no help for it,” decided Mr. Katzen. He had 
judiciously sounded Mrs. Jeffley concerning that deposit left in 
her hands by Captain Hassell, and learned it was gone whence he 
could not reclaim one penny, namely, to the landlord. 

“T thought it best to get the rent off my mind,” explained 
Mrs. Jefiley, ignorant of the blow she was dealing, “ and if Captain 
Hassell should come back before you can pay me, I'll tell him I 
had occasion to use his money. Bless you, he won’t care—make 
your mind easy about that.” 

Mr. Katzen could have made his mind more than easy had 
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Captain Hassell’s good bank notes been transferred to his keeping. 
However, as they could not, he deemed it worse than useless to 
fret over the matter. 

“ither now or further I must have made peace with that 
infernal Bernberg. Perhaps it is as well to be now,” he decided 
philosophically ; and having so decided, he bent his steps in the 
direction of Alderman’s Walk. 

Mr. Bernberg was the gentleman who had procured for him 
the New Andalusian appointment, having gained which, Mr. 
Katzen made the not uncommon mistake of thinking he might 
safely kick away the ladder by means of which he mounted. 

When his countryman tapped at the door Mr. Bernberg was 
“ considering himself” in a cloud of tobacco smoke. He sat with 
his chair well tilted on its hind legs, with his feet raised on the 
back of another chair, a short briar pipe in his mouth, and a 
frown of dissatisfaction on his forehead. Mr. Bernberg was not 
unlike the first Napoleon either in figure or features, and any 
stranger looking at him might have imagined he was deciding 
the fate of nations. Like the first Napoleon, however, and for 
that matter, perhaps also the third, Mr. Bernberg was engaged 
solely in thinking about his own affairs. 

“Ho, ho,” he said, in their common language, as Mr. Katzen 
put his head inside the door, and his accent was as beautifully 
guttural as the new Consul’s own. “So it is you at last!” 

“ First or last, it is I,” answered Mr. Katzen. 

“So I see; well, come in. What are you standing there for? 
What is your news?” 


“T have no news. I was passing, and thought I would look 
in.” 

“Very kind of you, I am sure. You don’t happen to want 
anything, do you?” 

“No; I have all I want, many thanks.” 

“Sit down, at any rate. Will you smoke? This is cavendish 
that never paid duty.” 

“Again, thanks; but I prefer a cigar,’ and Mr. Katzen, 
suiting the action to the word, drew forth a well-filled case and 
lit up. 

“Humph,” said Mr. Bernberg, “ the Consul for New Andalusia 
gets his cigars cheap now, I suppose?” 

“Very cheap indeed.” 

“ And other necessaries ?” 

“Yes; and luxuries too.” 

“Including pocket-money, eh ?” 

“Yes; and more than pocket-money.” 
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“Sufficient for the new Consul to keep a balance at his 
banker’s ? ” 


“ Even enough to keep a balance which gladdeneth his banker’s 
heart.” 

“ Katzen,” observed Mr. Bernberg dispassionately, and speaking 
from the right-hand corner of his mouth, the exigencies of his 


pipe compelling him to keep the other well closed, “you are the 
prince of liars.” 


“Much obliged ; and then——” 

“Why, then the same remark repeated, and then the same 
remark repeated over again. It is impossible to enlarge on 
such a statement. There can be no greater than greatest.” 

“ Having conceded that point, once more I ask, what then ?” 

“It is I who should put that question in another form. Why 
are you here—what do you want? How does it chance you 
honour me with a visit—you who are basking in the sunshine of 
prosperity ? ” 

“T have said, I was passing and thought I would look in.” 

“So much attached to your old friend Victor as all that ?” 

“Incredible as it may seem to your modesty, I felt as I came 
across the churchyard where lies Shaughsware that my heart 
warmed to my old friend.” 

“The devil must be in your pockets, then.” 

“ You are wrong, my dear Victor. The devil is neither in my 
pocket nor my heart.” 

“Then I am honoured. By-the-bye, as you are on such 
excellent terms with your banker, could you get me a bill done, 
do you think?” 

“ Possibly—depends on the names and time it has to run. Oh, 
yes,” he added, glancing at the document Mr. Bernberg held out 
for his inspection, “I am sure my man could put this through at 
once,” and he would have taken the slip of paper but that his 
friend laughed and put it up again in his pocket-book. 

“On reflection,” said that gentleman, with another laugh, “I 
will keep this by me till it matures, or send it round to my own 
poor little one-horse money changer. It is lucky for you that 
you have a big man for banker. I dare say he never troubles 
himself to look at the amount of your overdraft ? ” 

“No, he is very good about that,” said Mr. Katzen, who knew 
if he had drawn a cheque for five shillings beyond the sum laying 
in his bank it would have come back to him with the ominous 
letters N.S. traced upon it. “And how is business?” 


“Flat, confoundedly flat—flatter than ditchwater, however 
flat that may be.” 
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“Things do seem very dull; but that is most likely owing to 
the time of year. Everybody who can lay claim to being any- 
body is out of town, except you and me.” 

“ And we are here probably only because we can’t afford to go 
away,” was Mr. Bernberg’s crushing answer. ‘“ My wife and girls 
are at Herne Bay—that is as much as I can manage this year, 
Lucky you who have no wife and no girls to want to go anywhere. 
You must be rolling in wealth. I dare swear you have at least 
a dozen good irons in the fire connected with New Andalusia.” 

“No, not an iron. What is the use of trying to heat anything 
at a period when there are no fires?” 

“T am not so sure about that. There is plenty of money 
lying loose just nowif one could but propose a good investment.” 

“That is the rub,” agreed Mr. Katzen. 

“Had you only been wise enough to forward that venture 
I proposed early iu the summer, we might have beee rolling in 
riches.” 

Mr Katzen shook his head. 

“ Well, at any rate, there is no use going back to that now. 
The directors have all been snapped up elsewhere. Ah, my God! 
what a chance was then thrown literally into the gutter.” 

Mr. Katzen smoked on and said nothing. 

“ What are you thinking of doing now?” asked Mr. Bernberg. 
“T suppose you did not come round to-day merely to tell me the 
state of the exchange thermometer ?” 

“T don’t know why I came round, except because it seemed a 
long time since I had seen you.” 

“ What are you doing about the emigration scheme?” 

“ Nothing—people won’t emigrate ; at least, if they have to bear 
any part of the expense.” 

“T did not think there was so much sense left in the world,” 
remarked Mr. Bernberg. 

“Tt is not sense, it is want of money.” 

“A judicious distinction, Karl.” 

“Tam not sure that I should have accepted this precious post 
had I known all the trouble it would involve, and realized how 
difficult it might prove to get back any return.” 

“Tam sorry to hear you say that.” 

“Yes, I feel I could have employed my time to much greater 
advantage.” 

“You must bear in mind the day is still young.” 

“That is true; yet it should be giving some promise of a blue 
sky.” 

“You are at last getting intelligible, Consul,” laughed Mr. 
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Bernberg. “Confess, are there not a whole legion of little imps 
disporting themselves through the emptiness of your pockets ?” 

“No; like the lady in the popular ballad, I have still a very 
great fortune in silver and gold.” 

“Then what is the trouble?” 

“T want to see some source from which a continuous supply of 
silver and gold is to be depended on.” 

“But according to your old creed, sufficient for the day was 
the evil or the good thereof.” 

“Yes; but then there seemed no use in looking beyond the 
day; now, with so many chances within reach, it would be 
absolute madness to forget to-morrow must come, and on the top 
of that, probably, other morrows.” 

“My good Karl, if you have not the mildness of the dove, you 
have the craft of the serpent; but to what are these mournful 
confessions tending ?” 

“To the fact that I want something large and honest to 
operate with and on.” 

“ Soh !”—the tone in which this was uttered cannot be described. 

“T want something that will bear the scrutiny—something in 
its way stupendous, yet that need have no fear either of the sun 
by day or a policeman’s lantern by night.” 

“Really, this grows touching. The Consul for New Andalusia 
is developing a turn not merely for fancy, but for Realism!” 

“Tt is one essential of my dream project,” pursued Mr. Katzen, 
warming to his work, “that there should be nothing shady about 
it.” 

“T see—I understand. Who was the man that said he would 
give twenty thousand pounds for a good character? Major 
Charteris, was it not?” 

“T do not know, and I do not care. The man who would give 
twenty thousand pounds for anything except a freehold estate 
must be an abject fool.” 

“Softly, softly, you too impulsive countryman of mine own. 
The only reason this English ass, as you regard him, would have 
been willing to give so much for apparently so little, was that 
he believed he could make a hundred thousand out of it. Not 
such a fool as anybody might think! eh, my friend?” 

Mr. Katzen shrugged his shoulders impatiently. Although, 
according to hisown statement, his pockets were so well furnished, 
still there was not really an inch of his soul at that moment vacant 
for the consideration of any theme or person save the theme and 
person of Karl Katzen. 


“T think not much of it,” he said. “To a man with twenty 
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thousand pounds in hard cash, what can character, bad or good 
account ? ” 

“Much, I should say,” answered Mr. Bernberg virtuously. 
“For myself, if I must choose, if I could not have both, I should 
prefer a good character to any sum of money.” 

“T do love listening to Victor when he gets on his platform! ” 

“T am not on any platform. I look back over my life and 
know to what I owe my success. How do you suppose I could 
have got along in this England, where we are, if I had not been 
an honest man?” 

“That is a question I cannot answer. Put it the other way 
and say, If you had been an honest man—and I will try to guess,” 
sneered Mr. Katzen. 

Mr. Bernberg laid down his pipe, rose from his chair, and stood 
confronting the new Consul, with his hands plunged deep in the 
pockets of his office coat. 

“Do you say I ever cheated any one?” he asked. “Did I ever 
cheat you?” 

“ Well, no—perhaps not.” 

“Certainly not; on the contrary, have I not done you good, 
much good, which you repay with insolence and ingratitude? So 
long as you desired to be Consul for New Andalusia, who so 
meek, who so servile, as Karl Katzen? Every day he came—ay, 
for three whole weeks—and it was only when he arrived at the 
conclusion I had no power he ceased to climb my stairs. 

“ Then, after at last I got this good appointment for him, did 
he not offer lifelong service in return—ay, till he had pocketed 
my hard earned money and was well flcated off the rocks; but 
how quick came the difference—‘ Having served my turn you 
can go to the deuce, friend Victor, and my blessing go with you,’ 
that is what you said.” 

“ When did I say that ?’ 

“Why, you have been saying it all summer in every action. 
When I wanted a little favour, it was ‘No, no, no;’ when I asked 
for my money, it was flung back in my face as if you were lord of 
the Bank of England. When I wanted a little information which 
you could have got as easily as I can lift this pipe, you found 
yourself unable even to put a question to that Jeffley, in whose 
house you lodge.” 

“Upon my honour, I did put it and got snubbed for my pains. 
You might as well try to pick a Bramah lock as Jack Jeffley when 
the business of his employers is concerned.” 

“Then you should have picked his wife.” 

“He never tells her anything that passes in the office.” 
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“Bah!” 

“Fact, I assure you; besides, I do not believe he knows any- 
thing that passes in the office. He is a fathead—a great 
blundering John Bull.” 

“Is he? Do you know, my Karl, I am greatly afraid you are 
trying to humbug me—me, Victor Bernberg.” 

“How humbug you? What do you mean?” 

“You are aware of that.” 

“Tn all truth—upon my sacred conscience—I am not.” 

Mr. Bernberg looked him over in surprise. 

“For once, dear friend, do you know I feel disposed to believe 
you?” he said. ‘I could barely have credited it. What a duffer, 
as the wise English express themselves, you must be!” and Mr. 
Bernberg laughed that hard, joyless laugh which we may imagine 
echoes through the gloomy shades of an unblessed hereafter. 

“Will you have the kindness to disburden your mind of a 
secret which is evidently weighing heavily upon it ? ” 

“All in good time,” answered Mr. Bernberg, still after his own 
fashion enjoying his own jest. “ Let me see, it is scarcely six 
months since I made you what you called the most fortunate 
fellow alive. I dealt you a good hand—I would have helped you 
to play it; but, like a spoiled child, you pushed me away and 
cried, ‘ No, no, you go; I can do all myself.’” 

“It is not the case; but have it as you will.” 

“We were then in spring ; here we are in autumn. You have 
spilled your cards—you have wasted your time. The talent I 
gave has been so long in the earth it is scarcely worth digging 
up. You have been a foolish virgin, my poor Karl; lamps filled 
over and over again have burnt to some purpose, while you sat 
waiting for oil to be brought to you. Pooh! pah! puff!—I 
thought you were clever and capable. Iam disappointed in you 
for your own sake, remember. As for me,I don’t want your aid— 
I can do without you. Were you even to propose anything new 
I should feel it was bound to fail.” 

“ You think me a sort of Jonah, in a word?” 

“'Well—yes, perhaps; he was a very foolish person, that 
Jonah. Self-opinionated and impatient—destitute of faith— 
disobedient, ungrateful—and foolish withal. Upon the whole, you 
are not unlike Jonah.” 

“Supposing that I am not—what then?” 

“Why, nothing that I am aware of, only you may chance 
one day to find yourself cast overboard where there is no 


friendly whale at hand into whose inside you may creep for 
safety.” 
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“ Ah, but you should remember how rejoiced Jonah was to get 
out of the inside of that friendly whale.” 

“Just like Jonah—he never even said thank you for the 
shelter—to me, though it is of no consequence. Do you want 
any good furniture cheap ?” 

“No; why do you ask?” 

“Only that if it had happened that you did, there is to be a 
sale at Forest Hill, at the once residence of a certain Samuel 
Gregson.” 

“Indeed, is that so? Then I can guess who pulled the wires.” 

“No, you cannot. I myself have no idea, unless it was your 
thick-headed John Bull—Jefiley.” 

“ Absurd—you have not any knowledge of Jeffley.” 

“Nor has Karl Katzen, I fancy. It now happens that John 
Jeffley, Esquire, of Fowkes’ Buildings—husband of your excellent 
landlady—is manager of Deedes’, vice Samuel Gregson, cashiered.” 

“ Impossible—quite ! ” 

“ Ask him, and you shal] see. Other people in the world are 
clever besides you; and nowI must much as I regret to end so 
pleasant a visit, ask you to go, as my business, like wind and 
tide, won’t wait. Good-day, my dear friend—delighted to have 
seen you—so glad you need nothing—so pleased you have got 
beyond the want of a few pounds ! ” 

 Good-day,” returned Mr. Katzen, “T'll look in again the next 
time I am passing.” 

“Do; and don’t forget Jonah.” 

“No, I won’t forget Jonah,” said the new Consul, laughing 
with a bad grace the while he felt he could have shaken his 
dear friend Victor. 








ERRATUM. 


In a footnote on page 12) of the last issue of ‘TEMPLE Bar,’ for “ Bolton 
Chronicle” vead “ Bolton Evening News,” of which latter paper Messrs. 
Tillotson & Son are proprietors. 





